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FROM THE TREE TO FINISHED LUMBER. 
By FRANK HAINES LAMB. 
te 2. . ty. [X TENDING from Alaska to the pass of the 

YY Tehachepi in California, and from the summit 
.| of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada Ranges to 
a the ocean, is the timber region of the Pacific. 
> SD) «In the North the forest is almost unbroken ; 
| Yves | as we come southward into Oregon and Cali- 

fornia, fertile, open valleys of surpassing love- 
liness alternate with the green-clad hills. 

Beginning at the North, the Alaskan cedar, hemlock and 
spruce—telics of a forest that extends to the Arctic Circle—give 
way in British Columbia to the Douglas fir, western cedar, 
hemlock and spruce of Washington and Oregon. Passing into 
California, we leave behind these well-known timber species and 
enter the home of the tree of trees in size and grandeur—the 
Redwood. With it are associated cedar, and sugar and yellow 
pines. Perched in small groves and limited forests high on the 
western flanks of the Sierra Nevada, in the summer bathed in 








eternal sunshine, in the winter buried in mantles of snow, is the 
redwood’s greater sister, the Big Tree. 

For two hundred years our ancestors have “logged” in the 
original Colonies ; today little remains of even the Great Back- 
woods of Maine. ‘The lumberman, ever following close in the 
footsteps of the pioneers, moved in due course to the great 
pineries of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In each case 
the methods employed were very similar. The logs were of 
moderate size ; they were cut in the summer and either hauled 
immediately to the mill, or taken to the river by which they 
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could be floated to the mill. This was usually done during the 
winter, when sleds could be used, and the logs were left upon 
the banks or placed upon the frozen river until the freshets of 
spring should float them to the mills. 

When the life-long lumberman was forced to leave the Middle 
Northwest because the white pine was becoming exhausted, and 
go to the yellow pine and cypress of the South, orto the forests of 
the Pacific, new conditions arose. In the South, no freezing 
weather would form ice-sled roads, and the timber sometimes 
grew in swamps. On the Pacific, no frosts aided him in his 
work, the timber was found in swamps, on level ground or on 
high mountain ridges ; and above all, the size of the individual 
pieces was so great, and the weight so enormous, that his or- 
dinary methods were impracticable. New methods of logging 
were, of necessity, introduced. December, in the State of Wash- 
ington, though the latitude is that of Labrador, means a tem- 
perature like that of April in the East, with sunshine and rain 
following each other in quick succession. 

The logging camp is in the heart of the primeval forest. 
Like guarding sentinels, the great firs, from ten to thirty feet 
in circumference, stand on every side, with trunks straight and 
columnar, rough, brown-checkered bark, and limbs like stunted 
trees two hundred feet from the ground. The small blue ex- 
panses of sky showing between them apparently rests upon their 
dark-green, fantastic-formed tops. The “camps” — rough, 
wooden, rectangular buildings, looking diminutive in their mas- 
sive setting of green—are designated as *‘Mess House,” (the 
dining-rooms) and ‘‘Bunk House” (the sleeping quarters). 
Grouped promiscuously about these are the shops, stables and 
other auxiliary buildings. Everything is temporary, every- 
thing rough, suitable only for the rough, strong men who 
pride themselves on being woodsmen. 

Work begins at break of day, winter or summer. Soon after 
three o’clock the cooks and their assistants begin the prepara- 
tion of the morning meal. Beefsteak, coffee, fried cakes and 
fried potatoes are served, with occasional variations. At the 
tap of the gong the long files of half-asleep men enter the 
dining-room. ‘The meal is eaten in haste and insilence. At 
the bunk-houses the work-clothes are donned and the “crew” 
leaves in a body for the woods to begin the day’s work. Noth- 
ing is so delicious, so invigorating, as a cool, fall morning in 
the woods; nothing can be so disagreeable, so disheartening, as 
to start out on a wet, drizzling winter morning, when there is 
still scarce light enough to pick one’s way along the trail lead- 
ing down by the “ landing” and on to the woods, 
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The crew steadily decreases in number as it proceeds. The 
engineer, fireman and road-men drop off first at the road- 
engine, located either on the river or at the railroad landing, 
depending on whether the camp puts its logs into a stream by 
which they can be floated to market, or loads them upon flat cars 
for railroad transportation to the mill. Here begins the long 
stretch of mud, water, timbers and treacherous wire cables that 
make up a skid-road.”” Such a road is a poor thing for pleas- 
ure walks, but admirably adapted for hauling logs on the 
ground with a minimum of friction. It is made by setting sec- 
tions of logs, ten feet long and eighteen inches in diameter, 
into the ground transversely of the direction of the road, so 
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A Skip Roap. 


that the upper side is just alittle above thesurface. A slight de- 
pression is “‘saddled” out of the middle of the top of each “‘skid,”’ 
as the timbers are termed, and in this depression the long 
** turns,” or strings' of logs, are dragged endwise by a wire cable 
wound in by an engine located at the lower end of the road. At 
the end of the skid-road we come to the yarding engine. In 


” 


logging parlance, ‘‘ yarding” is the preparation and hauling of 
the log from where it lies when the tree is felled to the end of 
the skid-road. No roads are made for this purpose, the logs 
being hauled by means of a wire cable wound upon the drum of 
an engine, resembling a pile-driving engine enlarged. Here 
the greater part of the crew fall into their places. Beyond 
them, perhaps a dozen men are building an extension of the 
skid-road, and all we have left are the “fallers” and *“‘saw- 
yers,”” 
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Let us follow these to their work 
and watch them “fall” a tree, see the 
great trunk cut into log lengths, and 
then follow the log until it reaches 
the road-engine down on the river. 

The head faller, or ** undercutter,” 
is a massive fellow, six feet two as 
he stands on a “springboard” high 
up on a grand fir tree. In large tim- 
ber the swell at the butt is very often 
of poor quality; to escape this the 
trees are cut from four to ten feet 
above the ground. A notch is cut 
into the side of the tree and the end 
of a board inserted; upon this spring- 
board, as it is termed, the fallers and 
choppers work. 

To fall atree ten feet in diameter 
where it is wanted, regardless of its 
natural lean, and to fall it so as not 
to break it, demand the highest 
science of the woodsman. 

A V-notch is cut into the tree with 
an axe to about one-third of its diam- 
eter, and facing the direction in which 
the tree is to be felled. Then two 
sawyers, taking opposite ends of an 
eight-foot saw, begin to work from 
the side opposite to the notch or 
‘‘undercut.” When the tree begins 
to settle, wedges are inserted, and 
when it has been cut off, excepting a 

. hinge of wood from four to ten inches 
OnE TrEE— S1x LoGs. ° ° . ° 
in width, the wedges are driven in 
with. a steel sledge until the tree is forced over in the di- 
‘ rection of the undercut. 
Starting slowly, then gradually increasing, then with a roar 
as it gains momentum, snapping off smaller trees like fagots, a 
‘monarch of the forest lies prostrate. A mile away, the fall 
sounds like distant thunder; close by, the ground shakes, and 
near-by trees, struck by the falling giant, wave back and forth 
like reeds before a hurricane. 
As soon as it is down, the fallers are upon it, measuring it 
off into log-lengths of from 24 to 100 feet each. Then follow 
the sawyers, a single man to a cut, each with an eight-foot saw, 
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a bag of wedges, a sledge and an axe. It often taxes the inge- 
nuity of the very best sawyers to cut an eight-foot tree, lying 
across some deep cafion. Supporting timbers may have to be 
placed under the tree, and the cut made from beneath upwards, 
so as not to split the tree when it parts. 

The log, when cut, is © barked” on the side on which it will 
ride when being hauled over the skid-road. It is ** knotted” ot 
its limbs, if there are any, and then “‘sniped” at the end which 
will be in front during the hauling ; the sniping consists of be- 
veling entire circumference of log for about six inches in depth. 

Then come the “‘swampers,’ 


’ 


clearing away the brush ani 





A LoeGG1nG TRAIN. 


debris so that the “ yarding crew” can get tothe log; after that 
it is ready for hauling. 

The ‘‘hooktender” is the master of the yarding. Under him 
are a dozen men, each with a particular task; but it is he who 
decides just which way each log shall be removed, and the 
means to accomplish this result. 

The cable is usually from three-fourths of an inch to one 
inch in diameter, and about 1,000 feet are used ona yarding 
engine. The end of the line, with its great steel hook, is usu- 
ally drawn to where it is to be attached toa log by the “line- 
horse,” a powerful animal, specially trained for this work ; the 
end of the line is fastened to the log either by passing the line 
line around it, or by a pair of ‘grabs ”—great steel hooks, 
shaped so that the harder the pull, the more they imbed them- 
selves into the wood and the firmer they hold. 
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The line is then placed in blocks along the way to “lead” the 
log away from stumps and obstructions. Ata signal from the 
hooktender, the engine begins its work. Simple, swift, de- 
cisiverthe cable straightens out like a rod of iron. The power 
of three hundred horses is tugging away to overcome the fric- 
tion and gravity of forty tons of wood. There is no hesitation ; 
the engineer throws open the throttle and the log begins to 
travel. Another signal—the log is stopped ; the line is thrown 
out of a guiding block, and again the travel begins. 

What demons these logging engines are! Simple, compact, 
strong, subjected to every form of abuse and overwork, yet 
always ready. The hand of the engineer on the throttle-lever 
is the only governor. The log may hit a stump; if the en- 
gineer or hooktender is quick it may be foreseen ; if not, either 
the line or its attachments are broken. Danger is everywhere. 
Stand away from that cable! A tap of it under such tension 
cuts like a bar of iron! Flying pieces of wood or broken hooks 
are liable to strike you a dozen paces away ! 

At the skid-road the logs are coupled into turns of three 
or more; then the endless cable of the road or landing-engine is 
coupled to them, and they begin their journey over the road to 
the landing, sometimes two miles distant. The road-engine is 
more powerful than the yarding-engine, but works more slowly 
and sedately. At the landing the logs are branded with the 
owners’ exclusive mark, put into the river, and are ready for the 
** drive.” 

Nothing can be more thrilling, exciting and more dangerous 
than a drive on a swift ‘white water” stream. Some rivers, 
provided with systems of dams and sluices, can be *’ driven” at 
any time of the year. Where natural water is depended upon, 
the drive must wait until the freshets of winter. The dams 
are built in narrow places in the river bed, and are from twenty 
to fifty feet high. Gates are provided through which the logs 
are run, the foaming water flows over the sluice with the roar 
of a Niagara, and tears off down the rocky chasm of the river 
below. The log is but an atom in such power. Carried along 
in the midst of foam and spray, and driven with the speed of a 
train, it finally reaches the quieter waters of the wider river 
below; there it moves along more leisurely, and, alas, often 
‘‘hangs up” on aconvenient gravel bar; as others come along 
these are induced to stop also until a “‘ jam” is formed. ‘These 
often reach mammoth proportions, miles in length, piled many 
deep, and containing many thousands of dollars in value. Then 
all of the gates of the dams above are opened wide ; dynamite is 
used to blow out the key-logs. The water descends, the whole 
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mass begins to raise slowly ; then a quivering motion is visible 
—the mighty force of water, buoyant and impetuous, is at work. 
With the crashing of logs the entire mass breaks away. The 
river is cleared, the logs have “hauled,” and the jam is no 
more. Finally they reach their place in the booms below, and 
from there are taken to the mills. 

At the sawmill the log is again attacked by the tenacious 
*" grabs,” and is hauled twenty feet up an inclined plane to the 
second floor of the mill. Steam again takes charge of it, and 
it is rolled out of the log-haul by a pair of “kickers.” It is 





UNLOADING LOGs. 


placed upon the saw-carriage and turned right side up by the 
massive knees of the steam “* nigger,” which, when not at work, 
lies between the floor-joists of the mill. The power for all 
these massive machines, capable of handling a log of fifty tons 
weight, is steam, applied by direct cylinders. The saw-carriage 
is steam-driven, and the “offset” for the next board or plank 
is done by power. When the log is * slabbed” on one side, it is 
turned over and reloaded upon the carriage by the long, hooked 
arm of the “nigger.” All these operations are under control 
of the sawyer with one lever. 

The main saw in the more modern mills is a shining, endless 
steel band, fourteen inches in width, and sixty-one feet long, 
driven at a speed of 10,000 feet per minute around two massive 
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wheels ten feet in diameter. The sharpening and repair of the 
Saws require a large shop, full of special tools and machinery. 

The boards, or timbers, as they leave the main saw, are 
transferred to any part of the mill by asystem of steam-driven 
rollers and cross transfer-chains. All these devices are con- 
trolled by levers, and the lumber seems to be darting on its own 
account in every direction. Simall band-saws, and sets of small 
double circulars, mounted one above the other and placed side by 
side, still further reduce the larger sticks to dimension-lumber. 
Timbers four inches by twenty-four follow one another through 
a machine at the rate of twenty-five feet per minute and emerge 
as 1 x 4 flooring strips. 

At the end of the mill the lumber is collected from all trans- 





TOWING ON THE SKAGIT RIVER 


fers and machines, and traveling over endless chains approaches 
the gang-trimmer—a row of circular saws mounted on oscillat- 
ting frames, placed two feet apart for a width of fifty feet, which 
can be raised or lowered by a system of pull-wires, by a man lo- 
cated above the machine. As the lumber of all lengths passes 
over the saw-table, one or more saws can be elevated and cuts 
made in the board at those points. Ends are trimmed square 
and to length; knots are cut out, leaving shorter lengths of 
clear lumber—a board with one or two knots is worth vastly 
more in shorter “‘clear” pieces than as a whole for No. 2 lum- 
ber. Refuse material is cut into 4-foot or ** wood lengths” and 
goes to the lath-mill, or to the wood-bins, all by automatic con- 
veyance. All sawdust and refuse are automatically handled by 
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special conveyors, or forced off in iron pipes by steam-driven 
blowers and conveyed to the boilers to be used as fuel or to the 
refuse fire-pit. 

From the mill the lumber goes to every portion of the plant; 
to the docks for loading into vessels for every part of the globe ; 
or to the railroad cars for immediate shipment to the markets 
of the country. Other lumber is added to the great piles in the 
yards for air-drying, or placed on trucks for the dry-kilns. 

The dry-kilns of a lumber mill are veritable hells. Witha 
temperature of 180° kept up by steam or hot air from blowers, 
it only requires from four to six days for the complete seasoning 
of lumber. It is then taken on the same cars to the planing- 
mills, where stand long lines of massive, complicated, fast-re- 
volving machines. It is fed at one end between the feed rolls at 
the rate of sixty feet per minute, and issues at the other in one 
of a thousand various forms of moldings, ceilings, flooring and 
siding of every size and design. 

In the great storage-sheds are stored the material for hun- 
dreds of homes. Standing on end, tied into bundles of five 
pieces, fresh, clean, smooth as though polished, it is a pleasure 
to handle such lumber. Long lines of box-cars stand on the 
covered tracks, and into them it is being loaded for the journey 
across the continent. 

The tree that a few short weeks before stood amid the solemn 
grandeur of the primeval Pacific forest, today may be converted 
into dock and bridge timbers for New York, into “* spuds ” for 
the dredgers of Florida, or into masts for ships plying the At- 
lantic or the Great Lakes. The shingles on the roof of your 
eastern home are quite likely from the dreary cedar swamps of 
Gray’s Harbor, Washington; or the interior finish from the 
pine or redwood forests of the fog-laden hills of Northern Cali- 
fornia. The variety of products from the Pacific Coast timber 
is unequaled. Excepting the higher class of cabinet woods, 
every want to which timber can be applied can be filled by some 
Pacific tree. In size the range is from great sticks four feet 
square and up to one hundred and ten feet in length. Many of 
the mills can surface a timber 24” x 30” and any length. 

The amount of standing timber according to government esti- 
mates, is ample to supply the present cut for over a century, but 
the present output is just a beginning; the industry is only in 
its pioneer state, and is increasing greatly in volume every year. 

Today it is the principal industry of the greater portion of 
three great States. It is one of the main principal sources of 
traffic for five transcontinental railroad systems. Hundreds of 
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“THE LARGEST CEDAR IN WASHINGTON.” 





(Circumference 100 feet at the ground.) 


steam and sailing vessels carry the products to every part of the 
world ; and in Washington, Oregon and Northern California, 
the number of men employed in all its branches, and the value 
of manufactured products, exceed all the other industries com- 
bined. 


Hoquiam, Wash, 
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WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM ROME. 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


’ 


11.—"* WATER OUT OF THE ROCK.’ 

éé UNNING water,” said Swedenborg, “is the symbol of 

Re Truth.” °* Water,” says a modern writer “is 
the living joy of Rome.” 

No other city in the world boasts such a water supply ; and 
who thinks of Rome thinks at once of two things binding to- 
gether her Past and Present—the fountains which are her 
present charm and the aqueducts which were the glory of her 
Past. 

Rome was not born a water-city ready-made. It has been 
truly said, the three things which prove the greatness of the 
early Romans are their paved roads, their aqueducts and their 
great sewers. Rome was an almost arid city to begin with, re- 
lying upon the Tiber, that * 
as Hawthorne justly describes it, for her water-supply, and upon 
certain cisterns, probably of rain-water, and such venerated 
springs as that of the Muses in the grove outside the Porta 
Capena beneath the Coelian hill. Such as it was, her very in- 
sufficient water-supply rose at periods and flooded her, precisely 
as if it had been a Western torrent, so that you may still see 
the records high up on the facades of ancient churches. For 
400 years after the founding of the city she got along in this 
uncomfortable fashion, never having enough water, but fre- 
quently having too much. 

Four hundred years later, nine great bodies of water were 
pouring into Rome through nine great aqueducts. Still later, 
this number rose to nineteen. ‘The total length of the channels 
of the original nine was upwards of 285 Roman miles, of 
which 242 were cut beneath the surface, and 43 carried on 
substructure above the ground. The height of level (with one 
solitary and relatively insignificant exception) increased with 
each new aqueduct. In other words, the equivalent of a stream 
twenty feet wide by six feet deep, with a fall six times as rapid 
as the river Thames, poured daily into Rome, between the times 


of Trajan and Aurelian, a supply estimated at 332,306,624 gal- 


lons—332 gallons per diem for every soul in a city of 1,000,000. 
In our days, we are told, 40 gallons is esteemed “sufficient or 
excessive,” “including the use of waters in manufactures, etc.” 
This abundance of water, together with her excellent drainage, 
rendered Rome, in spite of her crowded population and an un- 
healthful neighborhood, one of the cities freest from the scourge 


of epidemic diseases of her times. 


living 


mud-puddle in strenuous motion,” 
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“ MILES OF SILENT ARCHES.” 


Not merely was water abundant, but they went a long way to 
get it. The Aqua Marcia, famous to this day for its purity 
and coolness, bubbling up from a beautiful spring in the 
mountains, not far from Subiaco, rushes 65 miles through chan- 
nel and aqueduct into the heart of Rome; and today—brought 
again into the city by an Anglo-Roman Company in 1872—this 
famous water supplies cisterns at the tops of houses on the high 
hills. Classical writers dilated upon its qualities ; Shakespeare 
himself makes Brutus mention it in *Coriolanus,” notwith- 
standing the small anachronism involved, seeing that the aque- 
duct was not constructed until 300 years after Brutus’s death. 
It is still accounted the purest water in Rome. At its source it 
is said to be so cool that a glass of water plunged into it on a 
warm day shivers into fragments, as a glass will do in winter if 
boiling water be poured intoit. It is sold on the street in bot- 
tles during the summer, and even when Rome is sweltering in 
heat, water run from the Aqua Marcia pipes, notwithstanding 
the heated metal in which it completes its passage, fills a goblet 
with adraught which it isdifficult to believe has come uncooled to 
the lips across 60 miles of blazing Campagna. The utmost care 
was taken to protect the water in its passage that it might not 
be heated on the long journey ; so also the greatest pains were 
taken to preserve the purest water for drinking solely, while the 
less sweet and delicate streams served for watering the great 
gardens, and supplying the 107 gratuitous baths of Rome, the 
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{mperor’s palace and the Pretorian camps. At the time of 
Trajan and Hadrian a great deal of work was done to perfect 
the water-system of Rome, and the amazement of the people is 
recorded at seeing copious streams pouring over the arid heights 
of the Aventine. Centuries later, Pope Paul brought the same 
miracle to pass on the Janiculum, in the floods of the ““Aqua 
Paolo,” which to this day supply all Trastevere. Much such 
an amazement would seize the inhabitants of Los Angeles if 
limitless fountains suddenly burst forth on her highest and dry- 
est hills. 

Having gotten their water, they took care of it. It had not 
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A MODERN AQUEDUCT. 


the benefit of belonging to a ‘‘Water Company.” Today the 
Aqua Marcia is more or less in trouble on that very account, to 
judge from paragraphs in the papers, taking the mind back to 
California with a very homesick feeling. 

Seven hundred men under Frontinus (from whom we derive 
all our information, and who acted as ** Superintendent of 
Water-works” in his day) were employed to keep the filtering 
places and channels in proper repair. It is interesting—and 
sug gestive—to know that of the 700 employes the Emperor paid 
for 460, the State for 240. 

Everyone knows how marvelously these water-ways were 
built ; how in channels, five Roman feet high, and two and half 
feet broad, with walls a foot thick and roofs thicker still, the 
water was carried over rough bottoms—to agitate and aerate, 
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round bends at every half-mile—to break the force of the cur- 
rent, through filtering chambers ingeniously simple, by ventilat- 
ing shafts, into reservoirs (whence branches bore it all over 
the thirsty Campagna, then a garden, now a desert) to burst at 
last into garden, home and fountain, in the torrents of the Trevi 
or the gentle plash of the Barchetta, so that at all times the 
air of Rome is ‘‘quietly full of the sound of falling water.” 
A blest boon, this, indeed, for an inland city. Nothing, 
when all is said, atones for the lack of water in a landscape save 
its artificial presence. 

No one knows the true value of *‘ water—the greatest thing in 
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“ FLOWERING INTO BEAUTIFUL ForMs.” 


the world”—who has not lived in and loved an arid land. To 
one whose home is in our Southwest, where a “‘dry season” 
really means what it calls itself, and the very river is named 
**Seco”—who has known the jealous treasuring of little pools 
for thirsty roses, where every drop of water takes on something 
the value of a lesser gem, and watched impatient for that nig- 
gard “‘two hours” bath-time of the lawns and bushes every 
day, there is something intoxicating in the incessant, opulent, 
imperial abundance of water in Rome, to which the shallow 
Tiber has nothing tosay. *‘Surely they will cut off the fount- 
ains,” we say, as rainless month succeeds to rainless month ”— 
“surely the supply will be exhausted—the Zanjero will be upon 
us with his warnings ;”’ but the children splash init, the piazzas 
are wet with it, and the supply never fails. I have not envied 
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Victor Emmanuel III nor the Pope, but I have mightily envied 
all summer long the man whose mission it is twice a day to lift 
up all the little square doorsin the pavement, fasten his wheeled 
hose thereto, and make a significance of rain all over the hot 
stones, using his liberal discretion as to pools for the cab-horses 
to stand in and temporary ponds for the barefoot brown toes of 
children to riot in. 

Nor could a Californian but be made thoughtful by all this. 
We have already the climate of Rome and her natural beauty— 
an improved edition of both ; we have her trees and flowers, her 
kindly sea-breeze and her bracing mountain airs ; we have even 
an insufficient river of our own, which yet I have seen rise, 
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“ACKOSS THE CAMPAGNA.” 


Tiber-like, and sweep away house, tree and bridge—nay, the 
very stream called “Dry” ran off with a postoffice in a time 
that is hardly past history ; and have we not in our Sierras, to 
which the Sabines are but foothills, our glacial lakes, our rocky 
springs ?—above all, have we not our engineers ? Cannot a free 
people do what an enslaved one did ? Is a Republic less omni- 
potent for good than an Empire? Have we not already made 
our far-away water into near-at-hand electricity, and cannot we 
compel the water itself? With water, Southern California 
would be unapproachable—the noblest southern country given 
to man. 

This makes the poetry of Rome, this gives life and charm to 
every bare piazza and narrow alley, for as if this loveliest ele- 
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ment must work itself out in beauty, it flowers here in a thou- 
sand beautiful forms, not only in the broad squares where 
sculptured figures pour it forth into great basins, or throw it 
high into the air, but from every street-corner where some 
quaint head thrusts forth from a gray wall. Here it isa faun 
who fills a barrel, and there a mischievous sprite blows it out 
from his puffed cheeks, and in every court-yard, as you pass the 
wide portone, some basin or cascade greets the eye and ear, 
cooling, refreshing and delighting all together. None can doubt 
how much water has to do with the health and moral health of 
Rome ; the children play, the elders loiter, everyone comes to 
fill his bronze jar or glass fiasco, and undergoes, all unawares, 
the subtle influence. In the time of Agrippa there were 700 
reservoirs, large and small, down to the household basin or 
cistern ; there were 105 fountains and 170 gratuitous baths in 
Rome. Today the 7herme are represented by bathing houses 
on the Tiber, but the fountains seem to have multiplied them- 
selves endlessly. Under Frontinus it was strictly forbidden to 
dip a dirty bucket into one of these street fountains, which 
then as now made glad the heart of Rome, and the hearts of 
her poorer population. An equal care was bestowed in dis- 
tributing the overflow and in separating the surface water from 
the drainage inthe great Cloaca, another glory of the ancient 
time from which we still may learn. 

Second only, perhaps not even second in the long analysis, to 
this fundamental factof water in any shape, is the subtle in- 
fluence of these beautiful shapes, culminating in the majestic 
and august beauty of the Roman aqueduct. Here one’s heart 
fails; we have invented the iron pipe, capable of sustaining 
torrents. I suppose, if we brought water from our glacial lakes 
and snow-fed streams, it would be in iron pipes across bare 
bridges. Yet I take heart again; only a small proportion of 
the Roman water-way is overground. Even if we piped and 
tunneled our Sierras, might there not be some sublime approach 
by bridge and noble arch within our city limits at the least? 
The chief approach to Rome lay between the magnificent 
arcades of the Marcian and Claudian aqueducts, not more than 
a hundred yards apart, and through their arches, thirty feet 
high on the one hand and fifty on the other, the wide Campagna 
stretched away to purple distances, to shadowy Monte Cavo and 
white Soracte. Not less than the power was the beauty. And 
here is a fact on which the education of the future will more 
and more have to rest. Weshall never be really a great people 
until we have learned to take account of beauty as of religion. 
Beauty is in itself a religious influence ; they who systematically 
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leave it out of the account remain barbarians, and nothing is 
truly well done which is not beautifully done as well. The 
time will come when every work of utility will be a work of 
beauty, like the Roman aqueducts. This it is which makes 
their enduring charm, which causes something to spring to the 
eye and touch the heart at sight of those silent miles of arches, 
as no other Roman ruin, temple, or holy place can do. You 
cannot look upon them without realizing the giant streams of 
life and strength and joy they bore to ancient Rome. The 
palaces were for the Czsars, the Churches were for the purple 
Hierarchy, the temples were for the gods and the trophies of 
the conquerors, the water was for all, the one copious blessing 














“To Fitt Bronze Jar or Fiasco.” 


of the wretched pleb. And with a right significance the arches 
of the aqueducts dominated all Rome, ** among the grandest and 
most conspicuous objects,” the most beautiful amid that world 
of beautiful structures, and the most enduring also. 

When one thinks what equal splendor might be wrought for 
another Southland with the blessing of water, one sighs for a 
brief, beneficent Caesar. Next to water, the West lacks archi- 
tecture. If only much water might be combined with a little 
architecture and the useful, honorable iron pipe flower into arch 
and bridge and fountain (not of the old forms but new and as 
noble), what an achievement were this! Who can call that un- 
economical which rears at a certain present cost an object lesson 
of beauty to last two thousand years—which plants an influ- 
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ence of work silently upon a race throughout the generations of 
men? And whocan justly declare that any work is economical 
which permanently neglects this element of the enduring beau- 
tiful ? 

If there is one development of art left for America it must be 
in the line of the beauty of the useful—in the ennobling of all 
which serves the noble common uses of life and humanity. This 
is art and work worthy a great democracy. Not palaces for any 
Emperor, but fair homes for a free people; not cathedrals for 
any hierarchical priesthood, but schools, colleges, libraries for 
the new religion of humanity, built and adorned as the temples 
and the churches of an elder day; not great gardens for any 
prince, noble, cardinal or millionaire, but great parks fora 
whole people ; and among all the thousand forms in which the 
democracy will work out this religion of beauty, what can be 
worthier its best endeavors, better deserve its lavish care, than 
that which bears witness to the presence of the life-giving ele- 
ment, to flowing health, prosperity and happiness, in short to 
*‘ water in a thirsty land.” 


Rome, Italy. 
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OF THE N. F. G. W. 
By CLOUDSLEY RUTTER, 
Naturalist, U. S. Fish Commission Steamer Albatross. 


The N. F. G. 


since at the 


W. met in regular millennial conclave a few 


months big bend in Sacramento River a few miles 


above Colusa. Quinnat Salmon called the meeting to order, tak- 
ing his position near a sunken snag, which he tapped with his 
tail for attention [he snag was near the bottom of the 


and formed an eddy in the current, thus enabling the chairman 


river, 


to keep his head down-stream facing the multitude, for you 
know it is difficult for a fish to breathe when his mouth opens 
with the current instead of against it. There were thousands of 


fishes about him (all with their heads up-stream), arranged in 
groups according to species, the largest individual of each species 
in front, being the accredited delegate to the convention, the oth 
ers arranged behind the delegate in the order of their size. 

Salmon: “Native Fishes of the Golden West, from time im 
memorial, upon the millenarian anniversary of the discovery of 
the pass to the Golden West, we have met to discuss various 
questions pertaining to our welfare. Great have been the changes 
since our last meeting, and important are the questions to come 
before us at the present conclave. The attention of motionless 
fins is earnestly requested. 

“Tt will be our first duty to elect a permanent chairman. Our 
rules for voting are well known—each native species is entitled 
to one vote, to be cast by an accredited representative; and only 
those who were resident in the basin at the time of the last meet 
ing are considered native species 

“Nominations for permanent chairman are now in order 

Split-Tail: I nominate Sacramento Pike for chairman. He 
has as big a mouth as any fish in the river, or bigger, and there 
fore can be readily heard He has traveled over the whole basin 
from upper Pit River to Kern River, and therefore knows 
Sacramento fishes at sight. He will be an ideal chairman.” 

Viviparous Perch: “I nominate Sacramento Perch, who n 
only has a big mouth, but has it filled with teeth. He has spines 
in his fins, too, and is a fish of high caste.” 
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“THe Bic BEND IN SACRAMENTO RIVER 


Viviparous Perch said this because he himself has teeth in 
his jaws and spines in his fins, and considers himself among the 
“four hundred.” 

Split-Tail: “What is the use of having a mouth full of teeth 
when you can get all you want to eat without them, and are¢ 
never troubled with the tooth-ache?” and by way of proving his 
point he gobbled up a May-fly larva that crawled out from under 
a_ stick. 

Lamprey: “I nominate 

Many Voices: “Silence! Silence!” “You 
“You have no voice in this meeting.” 


are not a fish.” 


Salmon: “Your case, Lamprey, will be referred t 


the Ich 


l¢ 
whether an animal without a lower jaw can be a fish. In the 
meantime you will have to keep quiet.” 

Lamprey did keep quiet, but not until he had wriggled his 
way back among the group of salmon, and attached himself by 
his sucking mouth to the gill-cover of one of them, when 


thyologist of the California Fish Commission, who will decid 


he 











QuINNAT SALMON. 
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1 Few Mives Apover Corvusa.” 





began rasping the skin away with his teeth All the other lamp 
reys did the same thing, to which all the salmon objected, ane 
a general disturbance resulted. In a short time, however, the 
salmon either had jerked the lampreys loose, or had managed t 
swing them arout ind bite them in two This fastening hin 


self to other fishes is a favorite method of traveling as we 
eating with Lamprey, but it will not work when he tries it 
Quinnat Salmon. 
ey 








LAMPREY, 


UM 
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Prickly Sculpin: “Mr. Chairman, I nominate a fish who 
combines all the characteristics ascribed to both the other nomi- 
nees. His mouth is large and wide; indeed, he is somewhat 
related to the salt-water fish known as Irish Lord. There is, 











. 
SACRAMENTO PIKE. 
therefore, no question of his ability to make himself heard. He 
has traveled extensively, and knows the inhabitants of the basin 
thoroughly. He has a spinous dorsal fin, spines on his opercles, 
and a bony ridge across his cheek. He is a fish of the highest 
caste known in fresh water. I nominate Mountain Sculpin.” 
he water bubbled from the laughter that greeted this speech 
ind nomination. 
Split-Tail: “Why, you little bullhead without brains, either 
1 the other nominees could swallow him whole, or you either, 
for that matter.” 
Prickly Sculpin: “Yes, but you can't,” and he promptly bit 
Split-Tail on the anal fin; and Split-tail could not resent the in 
sult, as his mouth is small and toothless 
Salmon: “Order in the river.—Any further nominations? 
PP cat It seems to me that someone should nominate my cousin, Rain 
(iu (wo) bow Trout. He is a strong and beautiful fish, and is very wise, 
\ having an adipose fin.” 
CA / Rainbow Trout: “I thank the chairman for his eulogy, but 


my election would be an impossibility. The toothless fry are in 
i the majority,” meaning that the minnows would all vote for 
Sacramento Pike. 

liardhead: “The trouble with your cousin, Mr. Speaker, is 
that no one knows just who he is. We do not know whether he 

Steelhead or Rainbow, and we do not care to provoke an 
election contest.” 

Salmon: “There being no further nominations we will pro 
ceed to vote for chairman. All those in favor of Sacramento 
Pike will please stand on your tails and be counted.—Blackfish, 
Hitch, Hardhead, Split-Tail, Chub, Roach, Dace,—total seven. 
\ll minnows, by the way.” 





SACRAMENTO PERCH, 
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MOUNTAIN SCULPIN. 


Sacramento Pike was confident of election, and so did not 
vole 

Salmon: “Those in favor of Sacramento Perch Trout, 
Stickleback, Viviparous Perch. 

“Those in favor of Mountain Sculpn.—Prickly Sculpin, 
Mountain Sculpin.” 

Sucker did not vote. He had been too ill-treated by Sacra 
mento Pike to vote for him, and it would be next thing to treason 
to vote for a fish having teeth in his mouth. 

“Sacramento Pike is the choice of the convention. He wi 
please come forward and take charge of the meeting.” 

And all the minnows stood on their | 
fins in applause as Sacramento Pike took the place of Quinnat 
Salmon. 

Chairman (gapin: his mouth in acknowledgment of the honor 


eads and fl ipped 


' 


accorded him, whereupon Roach and Dace sought shelter in the 
grass near shore) “The purpose of this meeting is 


our knowledge of each other [the trembling Roach and Dace 
a 
r 


thought they were already too well known by the chairman], to 
introduce new members, and to provide for the common defense 


According to custom, each species, through its accredited repre 
sentative, will give an account of itself, introduce relatives t! 


th t! ] 


have taken up their residence in the basin since the last meet 
ing, and bring up any other matter that may seem worthy of our 
consideration. You will please speak, without being called upon, 
in the order in which your names occur in Jordan & Evermann’s 
is now at your disposal.” 


Check-list. The time 





WESTERN SUCKER. 


Western Sucker: “You may always know me by my big 
warty lips. Only suckers have such lips, and my species is the 
only sucker that travels over the entire Sacramento Basin; there- 
fore I need give no further description of myself. 
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“Why do I have such lips? Because my ancestors had them. 
Also, I need them. My food is the green slime growing on the 
rocks, which I scrape off with my b‘g warty lips. Now, it would 
require a week for any of you small-lipped fishes to scrape off 
enough slime to last you a day, while it takes me but a few 
hours.” 

Chairman: “But do you grow big lips because your food is 
green slime, or do you choose green slime for your food because 
your lips are big?” 

The question was too hard for Sucker, so he pursed out his 
lips and went on with his story. 

Western Sucker: “A great many ages ago the fishes in a 
certain stream became so abundant that they were having a hard 
time finding enough to eat. They lived mostly on insects, and 
when these become scarce, some began eating tender plants. After 
a while, the plants were thinned out, and some of the fishes had 
to scrape the slime off the rocks. At first it was so abundant that 
any kind of fish could supply himself; but as it was eaten off 
more closely, those with the bigger lips got the more. In time 
the lips of certain fishes became suited to this kind of food only; 
they were the original suckers. 

“One of my brother species, Small-eyed Sucker, could not 
attend the conclave. He lives in a small stream a long distance 
above Pit River Falls, which are impassable for suckers. He sent 
word by Quinnat Salmon Fry, asking me to present his name so 
that he may vote at the next conclave. You may know him by 
his small eye. 

“Another brother of ours, Tahoe Sucker, who looks like me 
except that he has finer scales, managed to get over the moun- 
tains a few centuries ago, and I give this notice of his residence 
in the headw ox of Feather River in order that he may be con- 
sidered an N. F. G. W. at the next meeting. 

“A cousin + eure, Broad-mouth Sucker [Pantosteus] en- 
tered the basin along with Tahoe Sucker. He is distinguished by 
having his upper and lower lips separated at the corners of the 
mouth by a notch.” 

Chairman: “The convention will please wake up! 
now to hear from the great family of minnows.” 


We are 








BLACKFISH. 


Blackfish (Orthodon): “I used to be called Straight-tooth, 
because the teeth back in my throat are long and straight. I eat 
fish eggs when I can get them, but I also like tender plants, and 
green pond scum is a great delicacy. Unlike Western Sucker, I 
have no sisters nor cousins nor aunts. I am simply Blackfish. I 
have finer scales than any other minnow, more than a hundred 
in a row on my side.” 

Chairman: “In some places you are called Greaser !” 

Blackfish: “Yes, and in some places you are called White- 
fish, but that does not necessarily mean that your actions are 
white.” 
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Rainbow Trout: “And in other places our chairman is called 
Salmon Trout, to which both I and Salmon object. Not having 
an adipose fin, you are not of our caste.” 

Rainbow was feeling sore over the election. 

Chairman: “Well, I suppose Catfish is a near relative of 
yours; he has an adipose fin.” 

Rainbow was too much insulted to make reply. T.e idea of 
his being related to Catfish completely overcame him, but Prickly 
Sculpin took up the controversy. 

Prickly Sculpin: “And I would like to know how our chai 
man comes by the name Pike. He used to be called Big-mouth, 
which is more appropriate. I have talked with Catfish, who has 
recently arrived from eastern waters, and has known Pike for 
ages; he says that Pike not only has a bigger mouth than our 
chairman, but also has it filled with teeth. Our chairman should 
visit a dentist if he wants to be a pike.” 

Sacramento Pike made no answer to this tirade, and the regu 
lar order of business was resumed 





HITCH. 


Hitch (Lavinia): “Neither have I any brothers, but cousins 
a plenty, and so has Blackfish. He and I belong to the same 
family, Minnows, and are, therefore, cousins. I have only the 
one name, Hitch. You may always know me by my deep, com 
pressed body, small, toothless mouth, slender tail, widely forked 
tail-fin, and anal fin with twelve or thirteen rays. I feed on in 
secis, and do no harm to fish or flesh. I prefer quiet, muddy 
water, and would never think of going to the cold mountain 
streams. Cormorants and Striped Bass are my worst enemies.’ 





HARDHEAD. 


Hardhead (Mylopharodon): “As you see, I look much like 
our chairman, but my mouth is smaller, and my upper lip is con 
ected with the skin of my forehead, the crease behind the lip not 
reaching from side to side. I was at one time called Grinde: 
tooth, on account of the big teeth in my throat [pharyngeals] 
The whole basin is my home.” 

Split-Tail: “You may always know me as the minnow that 
has the upper lobe of the tail longer than the lower.” 

Salmon: “Oh, yes, I always know you. You are the fiend 
that always follows me and my mate while we are spawning 
you are the glutton that eats all our eggs. Scales and fins! If 
my throat had not grown so small I would swallow you whole.” 

Split-Tail: “Not all; I notice that Rainbow Trout eats some 
of them.” 

Rainbow Trout: “Well, sometimes young Quinnat Salmon 
stays in the river until he is six months old, and then he eats 
salmon eggs. I think that gives me a right to eat them.” 
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Sexit Tar. 


Split-Tail: “Yes, I eat salmon eggs when I can get them 
When I cannot, I eat insects or anything that comes along. If 
Quinnat does not want me to eat his mate’s eggs, he should al 
ways go to the mountain streams to spawn. Whenever | can 
get enough to eat, I prefer to live in the warmer water of the 
lower river. I would even prefer living part of the ‘ime in brack 
ish water rather than in the cold water of the mountain 
streams. [I——” 

Split-Tail looked around and saw nearly all of his audience 
asleep; and so he stopped. 

Chairman: “My name comes next on the list, but it hardly 
seems necessary for me to say anything in addition to what 
has already been said. It is well known that I am tl 
minnow in the world. English Pike looks like me, or would if 
he would only pull his teeth, which I strongly recommend him 
be able to close 





} 


to do. It must be a great inconvenience not t 
one’s mouth, 
“What is a minnow? A minnow, my dear little inquisitive 


Sculpin, is a fresh-water fish with smooth scales, no teeth in the 


mouth, small lips without warts, and a short dorsal fin with no 
more than twelve rays and no spines. This does not include the 
barbarian, Carp, of the long dorsal fin, whom I am loath to in- 
clude in the m'nnow family.” 





SACRAMENTO CHUB. 


Sacramento Chub: ‘The Chubs are a numerous brotherhood 
on the other side of the mountains, and ate very well represented 
on this side. First, to speak of myself, as the others have done, 
you may know me by my very deep tail, which is almost as deep 
as my head, and deeper than that of any other fish of the river. 
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“At our last conclave, certain fishes came up from Tulare 
Valley, and claimed recognition under the name of Posa Creek 
Chub, but the committee refused to recognize them. Dr. Jordan 
has recently examined them, and says they are a distinct species 
[Leuciscus conformis]. 1 give notice of their coming of age. that 
they may vote at the next conclave. 


IV. 





RED-SIDED CHUB. 


“A brother of ours has entered the basin since the last meet- 
ing, and is now living in the headwaters of Feather River. He 
may be distinguished by a red stripe along the sides” [Leu 
ciscus egregius). 





SACRAMENTO ROACH. 


Sacramento Roach: “I am a rather small minnow, and am 
of but little consequence. I do but little harm, and probably but 
little good. I live mainly on insects, and die ma‘nly in the mouths 
of such monsters as our chairman. [Here the speaker shud- 
dered.] On account of my small size and numerous enemies, I 
have to live in ponds and sloughs and other out-of-the-way places 
Then, after many years, I forget just how my ancestors appeared, 
and can’t keep the right number of scales and fin-rays: and when 
I get out of my puddle and meet some of my old companions, 
they do not recognize me. I am so different in different localities 
that it is hard to give a description that will fit all individuals 
Perhaps this will do: A round, slender body, small, toothless 
mouth, dorsal and anal fins each with eight rays, four teeth on 
the left side of the throat [pharyngeals], and four or five on the 
right.” 





KLAMATH Roacu. 


Klamath Roach: “I came to this basin a short time before 
the last conclave, when Pit River cut through the Sierras. | 
differ from my brother who has just spoken only in my com 
pressed body; otherwise you could not tell us apart. Sometimes 
my mouth is oblique, but not always.” 
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Dace: “Sacramento Roach has just complained of being 
small; he is not half as small as I, the smallest California min- 
now. It seems that I am hardly big enough to describe, as I never 
grow to be more than three inches long, but anyone who cares 
may distinguish me by my very small mouth, usually with a small 
barbel at the corner, like that of Split-Tail, who did not mention 
the fact, and by my dorsal and anal fins, each having but seven 
rays. I live on insects, and die—well, you remember the nursery 
rhyme, ‘Big fishes eat little fishes, and so ad infinitum.’ 
1 am the infinitum.” 

Just then Hardhead yawned, and Dace sought cover. 











Ratnsow Trovut. 


Rainbow Trout: “I am _ universally known, and _ therefore 
need no description.” 

Chairman: “If you are so well known it seems strange that 
ichthyologists should describe you under thirteen different names, 
and that sportsmen should have almost as many names for you as 
there are streams!” 

Steelhead: “I should have spoken before Rainbow, be- 
cause- ; 

Chairman: “In that case you have lost your right to speak. 
Dr. Gilbert says that you and Rainbow are the same species; 
therefore you cannot both speak.” 

Steelhead: “But sportsmen all say——” 

Chairman: “They know nothing at all about it. Please keep 
quiet.” 

Steelhead: “But I am bigger than——” 

Chairman: “TI will have you committed for contempt pretty 
soon. Dr. Gilbert’s word is law; that settles it. The next men- 
tioned in the Check-list will please stand on his tail and testify.” 

Salmon: “Well may Rainbow boast; he belongs to the great 
salmon family. Next to me, he is the most important fish in the 
river. Rainbows resemble Quinnats a little, but may be distin- 
guished by young Quinnats having sixteen rays in the anal fin, 
while Rainbows have but twelve.” 
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Chairman: “By the way, Quinnat, how do you come by the 
name salmon? Rainbow is a brother of Atlantic Salmon, while 
you are only a cousin. 

Salmon: “Quinnat is my name. The name salmon was 
given me by fishermen, though it’s not such a misnomer as ‘pike’ 
is for you.” 

Sacramento Perch: “Quinnat is well known to be the great- 
est traveler among us. Can we not induce him to tell us some- 
thing of his travels?” 

Salmon: “It is a long story, and I can give you but a mere 
outline of my wanderings. My parents both died before | left 
the egg-shell, though I suppose I was as well off as any of you 
were at that age. I think that none of you but Viviparous Perch 
were ever owned by your parents. All other fresh-water fishes 
of my acquaintance try to hide their eggs among the weeds or 
gravel, and then never think of them again. 

“But to return to my story: As soon as I was able to swim, 
and was therefore able to catch food and keep out of the way of 
my enemies, Rainbow Trout and Sacramento Pike—with due re 
gard to our chairman and my many-hued cousin—I started down 
the river, floating backward in the current for ease in breathing 
as well as in catching food. I reached the great salt water when 
I was five months old. Here I found all manner of strange and 
ferocious animals. Many times did I have to swim with all my 
might to escape Shark or some other cannibal, and many times did 
I make Herring and Tomcod suffer in return. About a month 
ago I left the ocean, after three years’ wandering, and am now on 
my way to the spawning grounds in the mountain streams. I 
have not eaten anything since I left the ocean, and shall never 
eat again. My life’s work is nearly over, and I shall soon lay 
my bones with those of my fathers for thousands of generations 
past.” 

Steelhead: “Most of your fathers for the past few genera- 
tions have laid their bones in tin cans or by the side of restaurant 
plates.” 





STICKLEBACK. 


Stickleback: “You have just heard from the largest fish of 
the river; it is now time to hear from me, the smallest. Although 
I am so small, I am by no means insignificant. True, I am not 
very good eating for any of you or anything else, and am not big 
enough to eat other fishes, but I can and do eat their eggs, which 
1 esteem very highly. When an egg is too large to eat whole, I 
nibble at it until I get all I want. My teeth are sharp, and it 
does not take me very long to nibble through the shell of even 
a salmon egg 

“Be careful my dear old lumbering Chub. I know you are 
big enough to swallow me, but you can’t do it. In the first 
place, you can’t catch me, and even if you could, you would be 
sorry for it. Do you see the sharp spines on my back? and the 
two that I have in place of ventral fins? Well, you had better 
see them than feel them sticking in your throat, for when I raise 
them I lock them in that position, and they interfere greatly with 
swallowing. Oh, I am a dangerous fish! ; 
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“And I want to correct a statement of the last speaker. It 
is not true that no fishes ever look after their eggs. We Stickle- 
backs place our eggs in tiny nooks among the weeds or stones, and 
then watch over them and see that they are molested by no one. 
Oh, we are wise as well as dangerous! 

“And there is another thing in which we are superior to the 
rest of you. Most of you are dull-colored, and never change 
color at any time. I know it is not safe for you to do otherwise; 
but that does not alter the fact. But we are green and silvery, 


with minute black specks; and during the spring our cheeks and 
throat and breast and our ventral fins become bright orange 
Just see how beautiful!” and he stood on his tail and spread 
his fins, but no one expressed any admiration, which pleased 
Stickleback just as well as if they had. “Oh, we are beautiful 


as well as wise and dangerous! 

“And see how royally we are dressed! Most of you are covered 
with little scales, and of the same size and shape and ar 
rangement. We have one row of short, bread scales, or plates, 
that reach almost entirely across our sides and become narrower 
and form a keel on the sides of the tail. (It is too bad the keel 
disappears in fresh water.) And see the rough plates on top 
of my head and about the spines. Some of you have spines, but 
none of you can lock them. Oh, we are original, as well as beau 
tiful and wise aud dangerous!” 

And all the fishes hated the little boaster, but they did not 
dare attack him, for all he said was true. 

Sacramento Perch: “1 have been described in a nominating 
speech. It is all owing to Carp and Catfish that I am not the 
most abundant fish in the river. They are such greedy spawn- 
eaters, and have hunted me so mercilessly, that i have scarcely a 
place left in which to lay my eggs.” 

Hardhead: “I would like to ask Sacramento Perch how he 
gets his name. This same wise adipose-finned Catfish informs 
me that all the perches have one or two spines in the anal fin, 
while you have six or seven. He says vou are not a perch, bu: 
a sunfish.” [AIl of which is true, even if Sacramento Perch would 
not admit it.] 




















Viviparous Perch.—The side cut a vay 
showing young almost ready t»> be born 











A. Vivipakous PERCH. 





Viviparous Perch: “Spiney fins, small mouth, smooth scales, 
and young born alive; by these shall ye know me. 
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PRICKLY SCULPIN. 


Prickly Sculpin: “The Sculpins, who mostly live in salt wa- 
ter, are a numerous family and I am proud of belonging to it 
I have a wide mouth, as has been previously remarked, eyes 


that look upward, and pectoral fins that resemble wings. As my 
name implies, I am covered with minute prickles. I live in the 
lower portion of the river 

“My brother, Tahoe Sculpin, crossed the Sierras at Sierra- 
ville pass not long ago, and I give this notice of his residence 
His skin is entirely smooth, 

“Another brother, Big-eyed Sculpin, lives in Fall River, and 
is kept away from the conclave by Pit River Falls. 

“A cousin of ours, Star Gazer, who has three soft rays in his 
ventral fins (we have four), also l'ves in Fall River, and is kept 
away by the falls.” 

Chairman: “We have now heard from all members of the 
association, and will ——” 

Split-Tail: “Mr. Chairman, it is my duty to introduce to 
this honorable body a distant relative of ours who has just taken 
up his residence in the river. I refer to Carp.” 
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CARP. 


Thereupon all the fishes in the river stood on their tails 
and jumped up and down in their rage. “Down with the China 
Fish:’ “Off with the fins of the heathen!” and many other similar 
protests were heard. The chairman called for order 

Chub: “Mr. Chairman, we can never admit this heathen 
A minnow with a jong dorsal fin, with even one spine in any of 
his fins, and with long barbels at the corners of his mouth can 
never become a member of the noble order of Native Fishes of 
the Golden West.” 

Blackfish: “Any fish that goes into the cow pastures at 
high water and roots up the meadow, or who is so slow of fin 
as to be caught as a common article of diet by cormorants is 
certainly wanting in culture, and a proposition for membership 
cannot even be considered.” 
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CATFISH. 


Catfish: “Is no one going to give notice of my residence?” 

Chis raised another general water-splashing. “Pull out his 
whiskers!” and “Away with a fish that will not wear scales!” 
were his greetings. Catfish had been mentioned so often during 
the meeting that he was much surprised at this reception. 

Sacramento Perch: “Mr. Chairman, I am averse to ever ad- 
mitting this slimy, scaleless, bearded cannibal to membership. 
We have too much notice of his residence already. It is all on 
account of his egg-eating propensitics that my species is disap- 
pearing. I move that we bite off his barbels; then he cannot find 
our eggs, as his eyes are on top of his head.” 

Catfish: “You may try if you wish; but I warn you that I 
will thrust a spine through your eye. I might as well eat your 
eggs as for you to eat mine.” 

Hitch: “You are both cannibals, and deserve to be driven 
out of the river. One eats my eggs and the other devours my 


Chu “You all do that for me, and our chairman here eats 
more of my young than anyone else.” 

Salmon: “You may thank the raindrops that you don’t live 
in the mountain streams with Rainbow and Sculpin! Why, they 
are regular gluttons for eggs and alevins [the young just 


hatched |] They gor 
p on unt'] they can 
But they can’t catch Salmon fry, else I would not be here today.” 
ulpin: “I think we should not spend all our time finding 
th each other. We all have to eat. I think it is all right 
to catch a young fish occasionally; if we did not, there would be 
too many of us and we would all starve. Just think how many 
there would be in a few years if all our eggs hatched and became 
mature fishe lake Quinnat as an example \ pair of salmon 
will produce 6,000 eggs,’ from which would grow 3,000 pairs of 
adults in four years, or a total of 9,000,000 in eight years. In 
twelve years there would be 27,000,000,000 pairs, and in sixteen 
vears——” but the exertion was too great even for the fish “of the 
highest caste known to fresh water,” and the speaker turned over 
on his back from nervous prostration 

Rainbow Trout: “What our demented friend has stated is 
doubtless true, but that is no reason why we should be caught 
by those big animals up in the air. They throw flies into the wa- 
ter, and when we bite them, they are not flies at all, but hooks 
fastened to long cords by which we are pulled out of the water. 
I was caught once by one of those monsters, but I was so small 
that he threw me back, remarking that he would catch me 
again when I grew bigger And he did, too, but I was so big 


that I broke his hook.” 


ge themselves until their stomachs are full, 
ey can not get another one in their mouths 
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“THE NETS AkE HUNG IN THE Muppy WATER.” 


Salmon: ‘‘ That is more fair than they treat us Salmon. They ride 
around over the water on big ducks that never dive, and hang nets in the 
water so that we cannot pass without running into them. The nets are 
hung in the muddy water where we can’t see them until we are all tangled 
up. You can see the flies, and if you were not so greedy you could see the 
hooks also- os 

Just then there came along a great duck covered with air animals. It 
was much bigger than those Salmon had spoken of, being nearly half as. 





-—— 





“ Neakcty Hatr as Wiper As THE RIVER.” 


wide as the river—so it seemed to the frightened fishes. They all thought 
of the nets that Salmon had described as beiny so dreadful, and swam for 
their lives. 

Thus ended the XIIIth conclave of the N. F. G. W. 
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THE WHITE SANDS OF NEW MEXICO. 


By E. DANA JOHNSON. 


HE Great White Gypsum Desert of New Mexico is one of 
or the strangest and most beautiful of all the natural 
wonders of the Southwest. From the railroad at Ala- 
mogordo, twenty miles away, a long line of gleaming white 
shows against the purple background of the mountains, like 
distant foam-crested breakers or a glittering coral reef. Viewed 
from Cloudcroft, the little summer resort perched up among the 
pines on the lofty summit of the Sacramentos, it appears as a 
huge splotch of glistening snow upon the vast expanse of gray- 
brown desert. 

On a close view the White Sands are even more marvelous 
and beautiful, and the resemblance to great drifts of snow is 
still more startling. A twenty-mile ride over a good road out 
from Alamogordo across the undulating plains brings one to the 
edge of the desert. It starts up abruptly from the dun plain in 
high rolling dunes of unsullied whiteness, blinding to look upon 
in the bright sunshine. For quite a distance, as one looks from 
a high point out over the leagues of gypsum, it is a spotless, 
snowy waste. Farther away, stretches of scanty, whitened 
vegetation, desolate alkali flats and dried-up lakes alternate 
with wide banks of solid white gypsum. It is as if the plain 
had been covered with very many feet of snow, after which a 
high wind had swept over it, laying the ground bare here 
and there and piling up huge drifts yonder. The great billows 
of white, stretching away to the mountains in the sunshine, the 
silence and the quivering haze, make a sight never to be for- 
gotten. Vast, dazzling and mysterious, the Great Desert lies, 
set in the midst of the greater solitude of the dreamy plains, 
like a huge glittering jewel. The long serrated outline of the 
San Andreas range rises darkly against the sky to the west, 
while the sharp, jagged summits of the Organs stand out boldly 
athwart the southern sky. ‘To the northeast gleams the lofty, 
hoary summit of Sierra Blanca, while nearer, to the east, the 
Sacramentos quiver in the purple distance. 

For a depth of a few inches, the gypsum dust is perfectly 
dry, and climbing one of the little hills is like ascending a 
mound of fine white sugar, into which the feet sink over the 
shoe-tops. As a matter of fact, this curious white powder, 
when dry, is nothing in the world but pure plaster of Paris. 
Underneath, it is moist and cohesive, and will pack into a ball 
in the hands like snow. The dryness of the surface is caused 
of course by its exposure to the air; but the sand, if sand it 
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may properly be called, is so heavy that the wind blows it about 
very little, and the dunes change in contour only slightly. 

The gypsum desert is nearly thirty miles long and averages 
ten miles wide. There are 70,000 acres of the white sand-hills 
besides the innumerable alkali marshes and lake-beds within the 
borders of the White Sands, as the deposit is called by the 
people of New Mexico. It is the generally accepted theory that 
a great lake once covered tlis entire region, and that its reced- 
ing waters left behind them these beds of gypsum. There have 
been discovered, however, strata of lime and sandstone dipping 
to the northeast at an angle of about eight degrees from the 
horizon. The grain of the sands is the same as that of odlitic 
limestone; this fact has given rise to a second theory that the 
sands themselves may have been at one time an odlitic limestone. 
During the volcanic eruption that threw out the “ malpais” 
lava beds, so runs the theory, the heat may have driven off the 
carbonic acid gas, its place being taken by sulphuric acid gas 
from the volcano. This would give the chemical constituents 
of the sands. With them are found alumina, silica, phosphate 
of lime, magnesia, potash, soda, traces of borax and nitrates. 
Salt, soda and potash are common and in quantity. 

It is only lately that a commercial value has been placed upon 
these vast chemical deposits, but recent experiments have shown 
the possibility of making from thein a plaster cement equal in 
strength to the best made and weighing twenty-five per cent. 
less ; bricks equal in appearance to Philadelphia pressed brick, 
weighing only half as much and withstanding a pressure of 
nearly 1,000 pounds to the square inch; waterproof tiling ; 
artificial ivory ; artificial meerschaum ; a fine quality of chalk, 
and other useful and ornamental products. A manufacturing 
company has acquired the rights to the entire area of the de- 
posit, and proposes to erect a mill and utilize the White Sands 
commercially. 

There is also a plan to establish a large sanitarium at Alamo- 
gordo, on the ground of an alleged discovery that gypsum-water 
is a specific against tuberculosis. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
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THE FORD OF CREVECCUR. 
By MARY AUSTIN. 





ES. I understand; you are M’siu the Notary, 
M’siu the Sheriff has told me. You are come 
to hear how by the help of God I have killed 
Filon Geraud at the ford of Crévecoeur. 

By the help of God, yes. Think you if the 
devil had a hand in it, he would not have 
helped Filon ? For he was the devil’s own, was 

Filon. He was big, he was beautiful, he had a way—but 
always there was the devil’s mark. I see that the first time ever I 
knew him at Agua Caliente. The devil sit in Filon’s eyes and 
laugh—laugh—some time he go away like a man at a window, 
but he come again. M’siu, he /ive there! And Filon he know 
that I see, so he make like he not care; but I think he care a 
little, else why he make for torment me all the time? Ever 
since I see him at that shearing at Agua Caliente eight, ten 
year gone, he not like for let me be. I have been the best 
shearer in that shed, snip—-snip—quick, clean. Ah, it is beau- 
tiful! All the sheep men like for have me shear their sheep. 
Filon is new man at that shearing, Lebecque is just hire him 
then ; but yes, M’siu, to see him walk about that Agua Caliente 
you think he own all those sheep, all that range. Ah—he had 
away! Pretty soon that day Filon is hearing all sheep men 
say that Raoul is the best shearer; then he come lean on the 
rail by my shed and laugh softly like he talk with himself, and 
say, ‘See the little man; see him shear.” But me, I can no 
more. The shears turn in my hand so I make my sheep all 
bleed same like one butcher. Then I look up and see the devil 
in Filon Geraud’s eye. It is always so after that, all those 
years until I kill Filon. If I make a little game of poker with 
other shepherds, then he walks along and say : 

“‘Ah, you, Raoul, you is one sharp fellow. I not like for play 
with you.” Then is my play all gone bad. 

But if Filon play, then he say, ‘* Come, you little man, and 
bring me the good luck.” 

It isso, M’siu! If I go stand by that game, Filon is win, 
win all the time. That is because of the devil. Andif there 
are women—no, M’siu, there was never ove woman. What 
would a shepherd, whose work is always toward the hills, do 
with a woman ? Is it to plant a vineyard that others may drink 
wine? Ah, non! But me, at shearings and at Tres Pinos 
where we pay the tax, there I like to talk to pretty girl same as 
other shepherds, then Filon come make like he one gran’ friend. 
All the time he make say the compliments, he make me one 
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mock. His eyes they laugh always, that make women like to 
do what’hesay. But me, I have no chance. 

It is so, M’siu, when I go out with my sheep. This is my 
trail—I go out after the shearing through the Cafiada de las 
Vifias, then across the Little Antelope, while the grass is 
quick. After that I go up toward the hills of Olancho, where I 
keep one month; there is much good feed and no man comes. 
Also then I wait at Tres Pinos for the sheriff that I pay the tax. 
Sacre / itis a hard one, that tax! After that I am free of the 
Sierras, what you call Mezve—snowy. Well I know that 
country. I go about with my sheep and seek my meadows— 
mine, M’siu, that I have climbed the great mountains to spy out 
among the pines, that I have found by the grace of God, and 
my own wit ; La Crevasse, Moultrie, Bighorn, Angostura. Also, 
I go by other meadows where other shepherds feed one month 
with another; but ¢#ese are all mine. I go about and come 
again when the feed is grown. 

M’siu, it is hard to believe, but it is so—Filon finds my mead- 
ows one by one. One year I come by La Crevasse—there is 
nothing there ; I go on to Moultrie—here is the grass eaten to 
the roots, and the little pines have no tops; at Bighorn is the 
fresh litter of a flock. I think maybe my sheep go hungry that 
summer. SolIcome to Angostura. There is Filon. He laugh. 
Then it come into my mind that one day I goin’ kill that Filon 
Geraud. By the help of God. Yes. For he is big that Filon, 
he is strong ; and me, M’siu, I am as God made me. 

So always, where I go on the range there is Filon ; if I think 
to change my trail, he change also his. If I have good luck, Filon 
has better. If to him is the misfortune—ah—you shall hear. 

One year Gabriel Lausanne tell me that Filon is lose all his 
lambs in the Santa Ana. You know that Santa Ana, M’siu? 
It is one mighty wind. It comes up small, very far away, one 
little dust like the clouds, creep, creep close by the land. It lies 
down along the sand; you think it is done? Eh, it is one 
liar, that Santa Ana. It rise up again, it is pale gold, it seek 
the sky. That sky is all wide, clean, no speck. Ah, it knows, 
that sky ; it will have nothing lying about when the Santa Ana 
comes. It is hot then, you have the smell of the earth in your 
nostrils. 7Z7za/, M’siu, is the Santa Ana. It is pale dust and 
the great push of the wind. The sand bites, there is no seeing 
the flock’s length. ‘They huddle, and the lambs are smothered ; 
they scatter and the dogs can nothing make. If it blow one day, 
you thank God; if it blow two days, then is sheepman goin’ to 
lose his sheep. When Gabriel tell me that about Filon, I think 
he deserve all that. What youthink, M’siu? That same night 
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the water of Tinpah rise in his banks afar off by the hills where 
there is rain. It comes roaring down the wash where I make 
my camp, for you understand at that time of year there should 
be no water in the wash of Tinpah, but it come in the night 
and carry away one-half of my sheep. Eh, how you make that, 
M’siu ; is it the devil or no? 

Well, it go like this eight, ten year; then it come last sum- 
mer, and I meet Filon at the ford of Crévecceur. That is the 
water that comes down eastward from Mineral Mountain be- 
tween Olancho and Sentinel Rock. It is what you call Mineral 
Creek, but the French shepherds call it Crévecoeur. For why ; 
it is a most swift and wide water; it goes darkly between 
earthy banks upon which it gnaws. It has hot springs which 
come up in it without reason, so that there is no safe crossing at 
any time. Its sands are quick; what they take, they take 
wholly with the life in it, and after a little they spew it out 
again. And, look you, it makes no singing, this water of 
Crévecoceur. Twenty years have I kept sheep between Red 
Butte and the Temblor Hills, and I say this. Make no fear of 
singing water, for it goes not too deeply but securely on a 
rocky bottom ; such a one you may trust. But this silent one, 
that is hot or cold, deep or shallow, and has never its banks the 
Same one season with another, this you may not trust, M’siu. 
And to get sheep across it—ah—it breaks the heart, this Créve- 
coeur. 

Nevertheless, there is one place where a great rock runs slant- 
wise of the stream, but under it, so that the water goes shal- 
lowly with a whisper, ah, so fast, and below it is a pool. Here 
on the rocks the shepherds make pine logs to lie with stones so 
that the sheep cross over. Every year the water carries the 
logs away and the shepherds build again, and there is no shep- 
herd goes by that water but lose some sheep. Therefore, they 
call it the ford of Crévecceur.* 

Well, I have been about by the meadow of Angostura when it 
come last July, and there I see Narcisse Duplin. He is tell me 
the feed is good about Sentinel Rock, so I think me to go back 
by the way of Crévecoeur. There is pine wood all about east- 
ward from that place. It is all shadow there at midday and has 
a weary sound. Me, I like it not, that pine wood, so I push the 
flock and am very glad when I hear toward the ford the bark of 
dogs and the broken sound of bells. I think there is other 
shepherd that make talk with me. But me, M’siu, Sacre! 
damn ! when I come out by the ford there is Filon Geraud. He 
has come up one side Crévecceur, with his flock, as I have come 
up the other. He laugh. 


*Break-heart. 
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**Hillo, Raoul,” say Filon, “ will you cross?” 

‘I will cross,” say I. 

‘After me,” say Filon. 

‘* Before,” say I. 

M’siu does not know about sheep? Ah, non. It is so that 
the sheep is most scare of all beasts about water. Never so 
little a stream will he cross, but if the dogs compel him. It is 
the great trouble of shepherds to get the flock across the waters 
that go in and about the Sierras. For that it is the custom to 
have two, three goats with the flocks to go first across the water, 
then they will follow. But here at Crévecceur it is bad cross- 
ing any way you go; also, that day it is already afternoon. 
Therefore I stand at one side that ford and make talk with 
Filon at the other about who goes first. Then my goat which 
leads my flock come push by me and I stand on that log while 
we talk. He is one smart goat. 

**Eh, Raoul, let the goats decide,” cries Filon, and to that I 
have agree. Filon push his goat on the log, he is one great 
black one that is call Diable—I ask you is that a name fora 
goat? I have call mine Noé. So they two walk on that log 
very still; for they see what they have todo. Then they push 
with the head, Diable and Noé, till that log it rock in the 
water; Filon is cry to his goat and I to mine. Then because of 
that water one goat slip on the log, and the other is push so 
hard that he cannot stop; over they go into the pool of swift 
water, over and over until they come to the shallows; then they 
find their feet and come up, each on his own side. They will 
not care to push with the heads again at that time. Filon he 
walk out on the log to me, and I walk to him. 

*“*My goat have won the ford,” says he. 

** Your goat cannot keep what he wins.” 

‘“*But I can,” says Filon. Then he look at me with his eyes 
like—like I have told you, M’siu. 

** Raoul,” he say, “* you is one little man.” 

With that I remember me all the wrong I have had from this 
one. 

““Go you after your goat, Filon Geraud,” say I. 

With that I put my staff behind his foot, so, M’siu, and send 
him into the water, splash! He come to his feet presently in 
the pool with the water all in his hair and his eyes, and the 
stream run strong and dark against his middle. 

‘**Hey, you, Raoul, what for you do that ?” he say, but also 
he laugh. ‘‘Ah, ha, little man, you have the joke this time.” 

M’siu, that laugh stop on his face like it been freeze, his 
mouth is open, his eyes curl up. It is terrible, that dead laugh in 
the midst of the black water that run down from his hair. 
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** Raoul,” he says, “the sand is quick !” 

Then he take one step, and I hear the sand suck. I see Filon 
shiver like a reed in the swift water. 

“‘My God,” he says, ‘“‘the sand is quick ! 

M’siu, I do not know how it is with me. When I throw Filon 
in the pool, I have not known it is quick-sand; but when I hear 
that, I think Iam glad. I kneel down by that login the ford 
and watch Filon. He speak to me very quiet: 

**You must get a rope and make fast to that pine and throw 
the end tome. There is a rope in my pack.” 

“Yes,” say I, “‘ there is a rope.” 

** M’siu, I think I would not have killed him with my hands, 
but if God give him over to me in the quick-sand of Crévecceur; 
how then ? So I hold me still. Then is Filon begin to curse 
and cry. 

“You, Raoul! I make you pay for this!” 

He work with his feet and beat the water with his hands. 
But me, I can see the pool rising to his breast. After a little 
Filon see that also, then he leave off to struggle and make as if 
he laugh, but not with his eyes—never any more with his eyes 
while he live. 

** Well, Raoul,” he says, “‘ you will have your fun, but man, 
do not make it too long.” 

“It will not be long, Filon,” say I. 

After that he is still until the water is come to his shoulders, 
then he speak softly, ‘* Raoul, my friend, there is in the bank of 
Sacramento eight hundred dollars. It shall be his who saves 
me from this pool. Eight hundred dollars. Think, Raoul!” 

‘**Right hundred dollars ?” 

“It is a good sum,” says he. 

‘**But you will not need it now, Filon.” 

By that I see the water is rising fast. "Then he burst out: 

“Is it that you mean to kill me, Raoul. Mother of God, is 
it so?” 

“It is so, Filon.” 

After that I do not know how it is. The water is rising fast, 
the water is very swift in the pool and curl back against his 
throat. I think he is pray to God and to me; then he fight in 
the water—he choke—he cry. But me, I have run away into 
that pine wood for a little while. Then I think I will go and 
get that rope quick—but when I come again there is Filon under 
the pool. I can see that clearly, but a little way under the dark 
water. His body is bent down stream and flows with its flowing 
like the bent grass that grows by the water border, like the 
long grass that is covered and rots under flood water. It is 
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shaken with the shaking of Crévecceur. His eyes are open and 
his mouth, like a fish, and the water goes over them. It is asif 
he laugh down there under the pool; I see his body shake. His 
arms stream out from him like the blades of wet grass; his 
hand come up to the top and whirl about and go down with the 
running water. But never they grasp nor go forward. He is 
fast there in the quick-sands of Crévecceur. 

Yes, M’siu, it is so what you have said. M’siu the sheriff has 
also told me. If I had taken my flock and gone my way, telling 
never any man, then I should have missed this trouble and the 
talk of hanging. But consider! M’siu is perhaps accustomed 
to think what is best to be done in an evil case ; but me, I have 
never before need to hide what I have done. How shall I begin 
then? Also, lam ashepherd. Another might leave the sheep 
of Filon in the pine wood by the ford of Crévecceur, but a shep- 
herd—no. It is so that the sheep are the most silly of all beasts. 
They know not to cross the water—but if they are led, they 
make no fright. They have nocry when acry is most of need. 
If a bear or coyote come upon the flock to torment them, they 
huddle, they run foolishly in twos and threes making no sound. 
If there be a rain or untimely snow, the lambs sicken and die 
plentifully. Ah, non! That man have no heart who will leave 
sheep to the hills with no shepherding. Me, M’siu, I can not. 

So I take my flocks across the ford, since Filon is in the 
water, and take all those silly ones toward La Crevasse, and 
after I think about that business. Three days after, I meet 
P’tee Pete. I tell him I find the sheep of Filon in the pine wood 
below Sentinel Rock. Pete, he say that therefore Filon is come 
to some hurt, and that he look for him. That make me scare 
lest he should look by the ford of Crévecceur. So after that, 
five or six days, when Narcisse Duplin is come up with me, I tell 
him Filon is gone to Sacramento where his money is; therefore 
I keep care of his sheep. That is a better tale—eh, M’siu,—for 
I have to say something. Every shepherd in that range is know 
those sheep of Filon. All this time I think me to take the sheep 
to Pierre Jullien in the meadow of Black Mountain. He is not 
much, that Pierre. If I tell him it is one gift from Ze bon Dieu, 
that is explain enough for Pierre Jullien. Then I will be quit 
of the trouble of Filon Geraud. 

So, M’siu, would it have been, but for that dog Heléne. That 
is Filon’s she-dog that he raise froma pup. She is—she is une 
Jemme, that dog! All that first night when we come away 
from the ford, she cry, cry in her throat all through the dark, 
and in the light she look at me with her eyes, so to say: 

*“IT know, Raoul! I know what is under the water of Créve- 
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coeur.” M’siu, is a man to stand that from adog? So the next 
night I beat her, and in the morning she is gone. I think me 
the good luck to get rid of her. That Heléne! M’siu, what 
you think she do? She have gone back to look in the water for 
Filon. There she stay, and all sheepmen when they pass that 
way see that she is a good sheep-dog, and that she is much 
hungry ; so they wonder that she will not leave off to look and 
go with them. After while all people in those parts is been 
talkin’ about that dog of Filon’s that look so keen in the water 
of Crévecoeur. Mebbe four, five weeks after that I have killed 
Filon, one goes riding by that place that sees Heléne make 
mourn by the waterside over something that stick in the sand. 
It is Filon. Yes. That quick-sand have spit him out again. 
So you say ; but me, I think it is the devil. 

For the rest the sheriff has told you. Here they have brought 
me, and there is much talk. Of that I am weary, but for this I 
tell you all how it is about Filon; M’siu, I would not hang. 
Look you, so long as I stay in this life Iam quit of that man, 
but if I die—there is Filon. So will he do unto me all that I did 
at the ford of Crévecceur, and more; for he is a bad one, Filon. 
Therefore it is as I tell you, M’siu, I, Raoul. By the help of 
God. Yes. 


Independence, Cal. 


MIST. 
By NORA MAY FRENCH. 


OW-ARCHED above me, as I moved, the hollowed air was 
lo clear ; 
Beyond was whiteness, dim and strange, and spectral shapes 
drew near. 
Upon the little shore of brown that touched the misty sea, 
Upon the shadowy borderland one paused and looked at me, 
Then hurried on with greeting smile and sudden vivid 
face ! 
A friend had started into life within my magic space. 
Into the world of ghosts again I watched him fade away— 
First black he was, then dim he was, then merged in form- 
less gray. 
Los Angeles. 














MY FRIEND CHANO. 
By W. B. SAWYER, M. D. 


@ HE first Indian I ever really knew, outside the pages of a 
book, was Chano. For reasons not unconnected with my 
breathing apparatus, I had been sentenced to what was 

then the desert of Southern California, and, following sound 
advice, was ‘‘roughing it.” Chano was a home-made produc- 
tion, part Apache, part Sonoran, part Yuma, and the balance 
plain Indian. He said that he had left a wife somewhere, and 
that she had “ plenty.” 

**Plenty of what?” 

‘“* Plenty of water.” 

That seemed to my tenderfoot judgment a somewhat limited 
provision for a woman with her children. I did not then know 
that plenty of water in this land meant food, comfort, and even 
wealth. 

He was dressed in sombrero, undershirt, overalls, and cer- 
tain leather things that might sometime have been known 
as shoes. He demanded four bits a day and ‘‘ paseo” every 
month, and agreed to do anything from digging to hunting. 
There was an athletic strength in his poise. In the limpid 
depths of his coal-black eyes there was gleaming a something. 
If you have ever watched thoroughbreds fighting down the last 
eighth, noses apart, or a salmon-fisher in the midst of his deal- 
ings with something resembling a crafty thunderbolt, you may 
have seen that gleam. It is not to be described—it is game. 

Chano’s knowledge may not have been extensive; but it 
covered his environment, and it was sure. He could kill a jack- 
rabbit from the back of a bronco, with an arrow at fifty yards, 
three times out of five. He could talk more Spanish than I 
could—which was nothing f/us. He could make a fire by twirl- 
ing one stick between his hands upon another held between his 
knees. He could trail a deer anywhere, for any distance, and 
under any circumstances. He could shoot some. His first 
efforts with the rifle were only suggestive, but, after some argu- 
ment, he could find the target with about one per cent of the 
shots. He would follow my trail, though, for seven miles back, 
to get an empty cartridge to put on the end of an arrow. 

His cooking was —— well, the last time he tried, we could 
not tell whether he had fried the rim of my hat in water or 
stewed his saddle blanket. I didn’t eat. 

Being considerably human, he had strong likes and dislikes. 
A rattlesnake was an ‘“‘Apache,” in his vocabulary, and people 
who treated him unfairly were—something distinctly worse. 
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We hunted for months together, lived in a little hut which 
his deft fingers had fashioned from tules and boughs, and grew 
to know and appreciate one another, each after his own fashion. 
I do not think there was love or admiration on either side, but 
there was a wholesome feeling of respect. 

He had an occult acquaintance with Nature that I had learned 
to respect, and when he told me one morning that three antelope 
had gone by out to the desert, I knew better than to doubt. So 
we started after them. A loaf of bread (it must have been a 
loaf of bread, for I baked it myself in a frying-pan) and a 
small bit of cheese was our commissariat. The ponies were 
staked where they could get water and some grass. To the 
East was a plain bounded by a line of foothills, and then the 
desert stretching beyond San Jacinto for a hundred miles or 
more to Yuma; to the north the range of mountains, of which 
the highest peaks are the southernmost of the Sierras. 

The tracks showed that the starved and probably thirsty 
antelope had turned back from our country. The first day was 
easy. The tracks were plain. We were getting closer to the 
game every moment. The little sand-hills of the bad lands had 
no terrors, for Chano knew the country. That night was not 
very uncomfortable. Warm sand makes a fairly good bed, and 
blankets are not a necessity. 

The second day was not so easy. The bread held out, but I 
began to get thirsty. Our conversation was neither voluminous 
nor interesting ; but the square-heeled, sharp-toed, “pacing ” 
footprints of the antelope still dragged us forward. Chano 
knew exactly where we were. The little round hillocks of the 
sand seemed to me to be all of the same family, and, for that 
matter, any two of them most convincingly twins. The sun 
shone its best all the time and seemingly all from the same 
quarter. ‘The trail was always in a rift between the hills and 
always turning to the right or left. We were undeniably 
thirsty, but by night had neither desire nor ability to tell of it. 
The problem of location was becoming very difficult of solution, 
but quite desirable. The sand at night made the same sort of 
couch, but there were weird dreams. I remember I was chasing 
antelope in an open boat through a sea of sand, the billows of 
which, while wet, were salty and unfit to drink. 

On the morning of the third day, our small party was a com- 
plete wreck. Chano’s sandals had worn away and his feet were 
cracked and bieeding. The purpose of the hunt had somehow 
changed ; we were now after only one thing — water. Pebbles 
no longer excited the flow of saliva; our tongues were swollen 
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horribly ; our eyes heat-blinded till they told us of nothing but 
vague and shimmering uncertainties. The only purpose, the only 
plan, the only hope, was something wet. It was a go-as-you- 
please race, sometimes a staggering Indian, and sometimes a be- 
wildered white man ahead, and the sun mercilessly roasting both. 
I tried to remember how to get direction by the use of the hands 
of my watch, but my memory failed me. 

The little valleys through which we had passed and in the 
bottoms of which we seemed to find now the footprints of many 
travelers, were abandoned unwittingly, and we stumbled up 
hills and down ravines and over knolls. On the top of one of 
these hills Chano lay down. By no coaxing pantomime or 
threatening gesticulation could I make him budge. He knew 
where he was. He was lost, and his time to die had come. The 
same sentient gleam in his black eyes told me he was fully con- 
scious and fully alive to the desperation of the case. It told 
me, too, that he knew when he had had enough, and that when 
he got ready to die he was going to die, without fear, hesitation 
or remonstrance. He waved me on with a half smile of quiz- 
zical disbelief and resignation, but eyed me constantly as I 
painfully crept down the hill and hopelessly ascended the next. 

But here, what a radiant vision of joy and happiness burst 
upon me. No Paradise ever pictured or dreamed of could equal 
the beauty of a small damp spot in the valley below me. What 
emphasis got into my motions or by what subtle mind-influence 
the news got to the dying Indian on the hill behind, I cannot 
tell, but he managed slowly and painfully to come tome. And 
then there came a new light into those eyes, and the speed he 
developed going down the hill was beyond my gait. When I 
caught up to him at the bottom he was flat on his stomach, 
pawing out the soil in exactly the same way as our old dog used 
to disappoint himself digging for woodchucks. Would this be 
a disappointment ? Would there be enough water for one of 
us? Would there be any? Was this only a variation of the 
story of Tantalus? I began to fear his fingers would give out 
or wear off ; but they did not. Down in the bottom of a hole, 
now two or three feet deep, a teaspoonful of the most precious 
of God’s blessings collected. 

And then Chano, getting erect with difficulty, with a bow no 
courtier ever excelled, proffered me my life before his own. And 
in his eyes there was that gleam, not to be described, but game. 


Riverside, Cal. 
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UNTO THE HILLS. 
By A. B. BENNETT. 


OME, oh, come, and let us hit the trails we knew, 

For the north-gods touch the dayspring with the frost ; 
Call the days of joy, and balmy nights and dew— 

Let us follow, follow, follow that we lost. 


For our health is somewhere waiting on the hills 
Where the yucca-blossom scents the lonely wide : 

Youth-renewal in the wine the hoar-god chills 
Drink we deeply to forget man’s bitter pride. 


It is down a pearl-mist cafion and its trees— 
It is somewhere, still and solemn, in its air— 
There—our love, and youth and strength, upon the hills, 
Let us look, new-eyed, and stand and worship there. 


Let us go and seek that something we have lost, 
For together, on a sabbath of the soul, 

Gods of winters of our childhood sent their frost— 
Called from slumber, and we felt our spirits whole. 


Ensenada, Mex. 


THE ROPING IN OF HASH-ANIFE JAKE. 
By GIFFORD HALL. 


E was hard looking still—the ineradicable stamp of his 
N many years of cowpunching as much in evidence as his 
affection for wife, children and home. I wondered that 
he had married at all, since his rugged features and still more 
rugged personality seemed a heavy handicap in a race for a 
woman’s favor. When the little broncos came to a halt at the 
ranch, after the twelve-mile spin from the railroad, there she 
stood, a little peach of a woman and her two baby girls—just 
about the cutest, prettiest tots the ranges ever put up. 

As we sat over our evening cigars, Jake gave me the story. 

** Name ain’t Jake, for a start,” said he, blowing a huge cloud 
across the veranda. “It’s Washington Hancock Lewis. 
I kinder objected to Wash, and as they wan’ no chance of short- 
enin’ Hancock, naturally the boys was bounden to do the best 
they could. 

** Well, one feller he gets a-spoutin’ "bout names as is names, 
and another about names as isn’t names, and then they got to 
scrappin’, and one gets trail-branded for Happy Valley. Says 
he, as he wiggles his toes for the last time, ‘I sticks to my 
theory, boys. Them Bible names is the best names yet. You 
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call that kid Jacob, and no such name as Bud or Buck.’ And 
sure enough the boys did, out o’ respect for the dyin’; and as I 
rides for the Hash Knife outfit at the time, ‘Hash Knife Jake’ 
was the name I got, and the name that stuck. You savey ? 

**It was old Monk Lewis of the Acorn B cow-outfit as raised 
me. He kinder found me maverick, so I’ve heard, on the old 
overland trail through Kansas. I was there when he found me; 
but I was kinder young, I guess, and my memory consarnin’ the 
event ain’t so clear as it might be. 

**A real square up, high-rollin’, quick-shootin’ schoolmaster 
was Uncle Monk, you bet. When he didn’t educate me with the 
runnin’ part of a hide riata across my beefy end, he kinder put 
up a real university trainin’ for me with the help of a 45 Colt’s, 
a Marlin repeater, and a wall-eyed cayuse as could pitch clean 
from under a saddle and man without bustin’ the cinches. 

‘** Well, I lost Uncle Monk—there was some gun play 
a’tween him and Missoula Jack, and Jack shot straighter—so 
after squarin’ accounts with Jack, I pulled freight. Them 
Montana sheriffs is kinder previous in slingin’ the law on a 
feller what kills another, and ain’t protected by a pull at the po- 
litical bell-wire. 

‘“'T’here’s two things a feller can do when he pulls freight 
from the home range. One is to lose himself East; the other is 
to hunt another range. I crossed the Canadian line and turned 
tenderfoot all I could for a time down in Manitoba. 

**Now that Manitoba’s all right, Wynne, for them as likes to 
join the church and keep a-plowin’ to find the parson in oats and 
pigmeat; but to a man that’s hugged leather through the cattle 
country, it gits mighty tame byemby, you bet. So, ‘Adios!’ 
says I, one day, and away I rides. 

“*Ouite some later I yanked up at Willow Creek in the North- 
west Territory, with my pony’s nose butt against old man 
Stevens of the Three Springs horse-ranch. 

** Says he, as polite as you please, ‘Say, kid, are you a buck- 
aroo by any means—a rider of unbroken stock as wants ridin’ ?’ 
‘Boss, that’s me!’ says I, as polite as I could, not bein’ posted 
on ettyket. 

*** Well,’ says he, ‘you better come along. I'll give you five 
dollars a head, and as good a home as I’ve got while you stay.’ 

** * Boss,’ says I, ‘I’m comin’. 

** We takes a drink and gets on our horses and away we rides, 
Stevens on an ol’ sorrel mare as raggety as himself, and me on 
my little quarter-horse ‘ Montana,’ what I rode up from the 
States. 

**He was as pooras a restorong chickin’, was my pony, but a 
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cracker-jack for all that, and Stevens was just tickled to death 
the way he traveled. 

“That raggety mare of the old man’s could travel some, too; 
and it didn’t seem no time before we was close up to the foot- 
hills and in the finest kind of grazing. 


see 


We’re on the home stretch now,’ said Stevens, and with 
that a turn in the trail fetched us close to a great. grove of 
cottonwoods. 

“There was a house looking down on the creek and barn and 
corrals; and below the house a big cienega—one of them 
marshes, you know, caused by the three springs what gave the 
ranch its name. Old man seemed kinder proud of the lay-out, 
and I wan’t saying no to his blowin’. But the house wan’t no 
great shakes nohow; and when old Ma Stevens was round, 
there wasn’t no house—only Ma. Kinder pity you never saw 
Ma. Ma was one o’ them wimmen what a grizzly bear ’d cotton 
to just the same as a stray cat would. A prize in a beauty show 
wouldn’t have come her way by miles—not much !—but Ma was 
Ma, and more’s the pity she’s gone across. 

** Well, there bein’ nothin’ particler to do, I scouts round a lot 
for several days, picking up the range; then Stevens and me 
brings in the ponies. 

** Bein’ a kid at the time, and kinder big in the mind, I prides 
myself on my ridin’; but Stevens wan’t built that way, and I 
soon found the work kinder tame. 

*** T may be a bit slow, Jake, my son,’ says he, ‘but I wants 
my colts broke, not busted. They sells to grangers mostly, not 
to fly-me-high cowpunchers. So jest go quiet, my boy—jest 
you go easy, and you and me’ll pull like one horse.’ 

“I didn’t kick none—just done as the old man says. But it 
had to come for all that, else I’d a blowed up from spontanus 
combustion. It was a sorrel mare, Wynne, a beaut from way 
back ; and she could pitch the cruellest you ever saw. 

**You’ve played the game yourself, I know, but you never 
crossed a bronc as could lay it out with that sorrel. Sun fish, 
change ends, throw herself, kick, bite, strike, squeal—Gosh ! 
but she was a daisy, Wynne! and the mother of her the devil’s 
own proposition. 

**I cottoned she was hostile right off ; but I gets into the 
saddle and makes my play. Judas priest! but I thought she’d 
never hit ground again. But she did, Wynne, like a steam 
hammer, and then the fun began. Up goes old Stevens like a 
monkey to the top of the corral fence, and there he sits a yell- 
ing like he’s loco. ‘Stay with her, Jake! Hang toher! Give 
her steel! Flank her! Rake her! GIVE HER HELL!’ 
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I knows from that he’s a sport; and I gives her beans for every 
jolt she throws me. 

** Never knew old man Stevens till then, Wynne, but I knew 
him after. He was just like old man Jucklin as Opie Read 


’ 


writes of, as revered the scripters but couldn’t he’p fightin 
roosters. 

“After I gets out’n the saddle, he wipes the blood from my 
nose and talks like a scrapper’s manager. 

*** You’re a peach,’ he says, ‘a peach, Jake! and I’ll back 
you for a hundred dollars a side against any bronco-twister 
from here to the mountains.’ 

**'That’s what he says, and he sticks to it white when the big 
bustin’ tournament comes off at Calgary. Says he: ‘I can’t go 
myself; but here’s your fare, and I’ve posted the hundred dollars 
with Forrester.’ 

‘“Says I: ‘Dad, I brings them back, and a hundred more.’ 
And I did. 

‘“‘ Well, sir, I broke the old man’s string o’ ponies in good 
style; but when it come to leavin’ the place—why, I just 
couldn’t quit, and so I makes the Three Springs headquarters, 
and when not ridin’ for the old folk, I worked for any outfit that 
needed me. 

““It was durin’ my third season on the Three Springs when 
the old people gets a letter from England sayin’ as how one 0’ 
their nieces, aorphant, was comin’to live with ’em. Now the old 
man was down with the rheumatics some at this time and it 
falls to me to fetch her out from the railroad. 

‘‘For a while I kinder spekerlates what my duty is; then I 
lays to and knocks off in a half hour all the mire it had took our 
old buckboard a year to collect. 

**Not content with that, I blacks up the harness and knocks 
the dust out’n the skewbald mare and the gruyierre horse, as we 
called our drivin’ team. I sees old Dad a-smilin’ but I kept 
right on. ‘They’se kinder stylish across the big water, I hears, 
and I’m jiggered if any Britisher, gal or man, takes a lift out’n 
me on style. Why I even slicks up myself to the end o’ my new 
Stetson hat and a black silk shirt. 

“It wan’t as I proposed cuttin’ no dude figger, Wynne, more 
than I wanted to keep up the old folks’s end o’ the stick, you 
savey. But for all that I wonders what kind o’ girl she’ll be 
and how she’ll cotton to our ways. 

**Well, sir, foco pronto old Number One comes a roarin’ in ; 
and after I quiets my buckin’ ponies, I takes a squiff down the 
platform, and, sure enough, there she stands, with a big police 
trooper a-pintin’ me out to her. 
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“““That’s him, Miss,’ he says. ‘That’s yer uncle’s bronco 
buster, and I guess he’s come for you in place of Mr. Stevens. 
Allow me to introduce you.’ 

‘“*Big as life he strides along a-clankin’ of his spurs, and 
her a-follern’ and lookin’ as puzzled as if he talked Chinee or 
Double-dutch. 


see 


Miss Austin—Mr.—er—er—Hash Knife Jake,’ says he, as 
red as a turkey gobbler. With that he dumps her little trunk 
onto the buckboard, and looks at me like he’d give a whole 
month’s pay to be where I was. 

***Glad to meet yer, Miss Austin,’ says I; and then my 
innards kinder weakens, and my mouth gets as dry as the road 
to—Yuma. 

“You can laugh all you want, Wynne; but the first glance 
out’n that girl’s blue eyes knocked me three ways for Sunday. 

‘** From some pints o’ view I don’t sirpose she’d a-stacked up 
high as a beauty ; but—well, you’ve seen her—and afore I'd 
known her five minutes I’d have licked the judge of a beauty 
show if he hadn’t given her in to be the finest little bit 0’ calico 
in the whole Nor’west. 

““If she’d been older, er homelier—but she wan’t, you see. 
Seventeen, Wynne! Dressed in black, and a skin like snow 
with the dyin’ sun acrost it ! 

**Well, I gets the ponies movin’, and away we goes; and if 
ever a feller felt queer, I did, with the boys a-takin’ usin and 
a-bottlin’ it all up for next time I come to town. 

**IT see her sizin’ up the one-horse little sand-flat an’ lumber- 
dump of a town, the streets as started anywheres and ended no- 
wheres, nickel-to-spend-and-don’t-know-what-to-get loafers over 
to Johnnie Flemings’, the buck-board, the measly, ill-matched 
team, and—me !—and the last drop o’ my courage just oozed 
through my boots and left me about the down-wiltedest man as 
ever handled lines at a lady’s side. 

‘“'There was one thing I could do—make them broncos go 
travelin’; an’ you bet I did. Whist! goes my whip, and away 
they jumps; and afore the girl has time to see what would have 
broke my heart entirely for her to see, we’re strikin’ a three- 
minute gait for the foothills and home. For a little while I 
savey nothin’. Then I begin to notice as the seat is gittin’ 
mighty narrow. /oco tiempo, there’s clingin’ hands and a scar’t 
appealin’ voice. 

*** Oh ! sir, they’re runnin’ away—can’t you stop ’em ?’ 

‘““Stop ’em ? Well, I brought ’em up so suddent that the girl 
purty near scooted over the dashboard. But I caught her tight, 
and—say, Wynne, ’d you ever have a girl cry on you? Judas 
priest ! but I was scar’t worse’n she was. 
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“Then all of a sudden I gets my sand back. She wan’t no 
longer a bit o’ sarcastic, curled-lip petticoat to be got out home 
as fast as I could get her; but just a frightened little sister o’ 
mine—a he’pless, friendless, little orphant in a new country. 

*** Miss Austin,’ says I, ‘if I’ve scar’t you, I'll get out in front 
o’ this outfit and let you run the consarn plumb over me.’ 

‘That fetched her, Wynne. A queer little gurgle came in 
her throat, then her hands fell in her lap, and a sort of shaky 
smile peeped out at me through the tears. 

*** You're a funny boy,’ was all she said, but she pirked up a 
heap after that and began to talk to me about the country to 
either side of us—and you bet I rolled it in. 

*“T’'d got a-holt of my tongue again in goodshape ; and the way 
I talks o’ round-ups and stampedes and night-camps and coyotes 
was a caution. Oh, yes, I pitched it kinder high; but who 
wouldn’t, with a purty girl, as big eyed as a baby owl, a-sittin’ 
by him and drinkin’ it down like jersey cream ? 

*“Well, we got home, and the old folks goes to huggin’ and 
kissin’ of her and I’m froze clear out with never as much asa 
smile. But my heart ain’t down a little bit. Says I, as I takes 
the team to the barn: ‘Jake, my son, you're a peach, and I’ll 
back you for a hundred a side against any dude as slings collars 
and cuffs this side of the Rockies.’ 

**For a whole week I worked over my pony, Montana, a-gittin’ 
the kinks out’n his mane and tail. I groomed him, Wynne, till 
he’s as slick as butter; then I breaks him with a blanket 
a-flappin’ him, till he’d have carried a baby in a basket. The 
old man has a grey cayuse himself what he means the girl to 
ride, but I goes right ahead, and when Montana’s good and 
ready, I makes her a present of him. 

‘“*No, no, I couldn’t, I really couldn’t,’ she says; for she 
knows what store I sets on that pony. But I keeps at her, and 
sure enough byemby she gives in, and away she goes on Mon- 
tana to see another girl across the flats. 

*“ Wynne, you should just have seen her. Black skirt, white 
—waist, I think they call ’em, and a leather-banded hat of her 
uncle’s. Ay, man, but I didn’t know myself no more. Hash 
Knife Jake was loco! 

“For quite a little while the old folks took no tumble to it, 
but you can’t blind a woman all the time ; poco pronto Ma steps 
right in and draws a dead line between me and Lucy. Then I 
takes to moonin’, and a more mis’able feller there wan’t in all 
Canada. 

“I see Lucy gettin’ gayer and gayer, and a ridin’ out with a 
white-collared agent feller from the Creek, and my heart gets 
bad. I knowed him, y’ see, and Luce and the old folk didn’t. 
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‘“ For a week I chews and chews over it. Then I takes action. 
He’s got his choice, either to right Winnie Barnwello’ the res- 
taurant and quit comin’ after Luce, or settle with me. 

** He's comin’ out o’ Fleming’s as I ride in, a good-lookin’, 
sporty feller, with a rattlesnake’s conscience and the gall of a 
shyster lawyer; and I hands him some o’ the straightest talk 
he’s had since his mother slippered him for his first lie. 


“é 


Sut there always was fools, Wynne, and always will be— 
fools as don’t know a snag when they foul one; so when the 
police come runnin’, Mister Hamilton’s some sick, with a window 
in his mangy pelt. 

‘It’s the same big trooper as introduced me to Lucy, as 
arrests me. He speaks gentle now, a-lookin’ down at what the 
boys are crowdin’ ’round. ~* You’ve killed him,’ and somethin’ 
more about his ‘duty’, and with that I give him my gun, and 
go along quite quiet. 

‘** But Hamilton didn’t die, and I got off with a year—there 
being some doubt about his attemptin’ to draw on me before I 
plugged him. At the end of my time I came back to the range. 

**But I’m reckless now, havin’ lost Lucy, and for over a year 
more I just goto makin’ my name unsanitary, till at last little 
Inspector Farquhar gets tired and warns me to get out. 

**Cold as frozen steel he looks me in the eye and says it: 
* Lewis,’ says he, ° I’ve winked at your breaks long enough out’n 
sympathy for you-—-oh, yes, we of the force know all about it— 
but you’ve got to go. I give you twenty-four hours. 

*** Inspector,’ says I, * adios!’ 

‘I start to make a break south for Arizona, but a loco notion 
strikes me that I got to see Luce again before I quit the range. 
I strike the place at the northeast corner and follow the creek, 
hopin’ to see her out about the chickens without bein’ seen my- 
self, when I run right against her in the open of the corral 
flats. 

** I see her comin’—judge, jury and public opinion all boxed 
up in a cotton frock and a big sun-bonnet—and I hardens out 
till I sit like a statue. She sees me. 

*“Close up she comes, lookin’ red and white an’ trembly. 
‘Jake,’ she cries, “Oh, Jake, I knew you'd come! I always 
knew you'd come! Oh, Jake, Jake!’ At that she got all 
choked up. ~‘ Luce,’ I whispers, ‘ Luce, dear, what is it ?’ 

And her answer just naturally ear-marks, brands and reg- 
isters me forever.” 


Patchin, Cal. 
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MY FIRST TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 
By RUTH EVERETT. 

HE East and West are very near together now. In 
five days of luxurious travel from New York, San 
Francisco is reached. How different, oh, how very 
different was the first trip I ever made to California. 
It was in the fifties that my mother, with her four 
little children boarded an ocean steamer at New 
York to go to join her husband in the ‘‘ Land of 
Gold.” The eldest of the children—my brother— 
was eight, and the youngest was an infant. I was 
six, but I will never forget that trip if I should live 
to be as old as Methuselah. We were to go by way 
of Panama, and that was before the railroad across 
the isthmus had been built. 

First of all, cholera broke out among the regi- 
ment of soldiers on our steamship; and the captain 
transferred the families to another vessel in mid- 
ocean. But before this opportunity offered, certain 
sanitary measures were inaugurated; and a diet 
which forbade tropical fruits was prescribed. I 

presume that I was the only one on board who managed to evade 

the captain’s regulations. 

As I think of it now, it seems to me that I must have been 
allowed an unusual amount of license for a maid but six years 
old; but I thought’nothing of it then. My mother was traveling 
without a maid, and I presume that my baby sister, who was just 
toddling around, and consequently got into all manner of mis- 
chief, gave her enough to think of. This, coupled with the fact 
that my mother hada light touch of cholera, gave me the run 
of the boat—released me from all wholesome rules. I had made 
a firm and fast friend of the negro cook, to whom I communicated 
my convictions that the captain wasa tyrant; that ripe oranges, 
pineapples and bananas were grown by God on purpose for little 
girls to eat. 

The cook approved. He put me in a high chair in the corner 
of his kitchen and let me eat all the fruit I wanted, with the 
sole precaution of making me “‘ cross my heart,” when I prom- 
ised if I skou/d be taken with cholera, I would “ never, never, 
never tell.” ‘*May God strike me dead if Ido.” Do you know that 
I think to this day that if anything had happened—so much had 
that negro made me realize the importance of an oath—I would 
have kept that promise, and have been slid off a plank into my 
great watery grave, true to the man who gave me so many 
goodies toeat. After I had gorged myself with the forbidden 
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dainties, the old darkey carefully washed my face and hands, 
made me breathe in his face so he could see if my “‘breff smell 
ob dem orange peel,” which I would insist upon nibbling‘at. In 
case there were an odor of oil of orange, I had to eat a slice of 
onion. 

When we reached Panama, there was a fight between two of 
the native servants in the vicinity of the kitchen. One stabbed 
the other in the back. The wounded man—naked except for a 
breech-cloth—ran through our dining-room, leaving a trail of 
dark-red blood behind him, and dropping dead just as he reached 
the porch. 

As before mentioned, the railroad across the isthmus was not 
built at that time. Consequently my mother arranged for 
transportation over those twenty-seven or more miles of moun- 
tainous paths. She on a mule, carrying in her arms our baby 
sister, and each one of the other children strapped in a little 
chair, which was fastened to a native’s back. Although those 
of us thus crossing the isthmus made quite a long train, the 
pathway was so narrow and winding, that I was frequently out 
of sight of my mother. Not knowing any other way to remedy 
the matter, I set up a good, lusty bawl. At which my Indian 
promptly slipped my chair down to the ground and said— 

““Goo’ bye! Ino carry cry girls.” 

Then he slipped around a projection of rock out of my sight. 
I screamed with all my might. 

**Oh, don’t leave me! I will be good! I will be good!” 

I was picked up again, my carrier scowlingly assuring me 
that if I opened my lips again he would throw me—chair and 
all—over the precipice. 

Of course I intended to make my complaint to my mother ; 
but at the end of the journey, poor little mother looked so tired 
and pale that my brother (whose Indian had stolen all the 
beautiful glass marbles we had bought in Panama, the first we 
had ever seen) advised me to keep still about my troubles, as he 
should about his own. 

Well, our father met us in San Francisco, and we went to a little 
town called Coloma—then the county seat of El Dorado County, 
and in the heart of the mining district—through Hang-town— 
now Placerville, which soon after that time supplanted Coloma 
as the county seat. Every inch of the journey was made in the 
coaches of the old Pioneer Stagecoach Company. My father 
was county judge. I was always his favorite child, and the first 
day he took me through the town, such a rarity was a little girl 
that every man—miner, gambler or what-not—had either to 
shake hands with, or kiss, “‘the judge’s little girl,” who soon 
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got dubbed ‘“‘ Your Honor.” I came home to my mother with 
my little double hands full of gold coins. 

It was that fall the bear was elected town clerk. But paren- 
thetically I want to say that I must, at that time, have had a 
pronounced predilection for cooks, for Isoon struck up an ardent 
friendship with the town baker, who was known as “‘red- 
headed Davis.” And I solemnly told my father that Mr. Davis 
kept a man in his oven, and that this man would tell Mr. Davis 
when the pies were done. The heat did not inconvenience the 
oven-dweller in the least. My mother was for giving me a good 
spanking for my lies, there and then. But my father, who was 
great on fair trials, evidence, hearing both sides, and all that, 
got a stay of proceedings, investigated the case, and learned 
that Mr. Davis was an extremely clever sleight-of-hand per- 
former and ventriloquist; and it was with the latter accom- 
plishment that he had imposed upon my childish credulity. 

Goodness! I started to tell you about the bear, and I have 
taken you half over the world instead. Well, one of the miners 
that lived near Coloma was called “* Bill.” And Bill had a pet 
bear, scarcely more than a cub. I have heard my father say 
that this cub was the most playful little animal that ever lived. 
From all the neighborhood around, the men flocked to Bill’s 
cabin to play with the bear. The word “‘ mascot” was not in 
vogue in those days, but Bill’s bear was preéminently the uni- 
versal pet and favorite of the entire camp. 

Somehow that fall an extremely unpopular man got the nomi- 
nation for town clerk. People were whigs and democrats in 
those days, and our mining camp was overwhelmingly demo- 
cratic, in more ways than one. When “Bad Ben” got the 
nomination for town clerk, every man Jack wished that he had 
done his duty in the *‘ primary,” and thus prevented such a dis- 
grace to the camp. By a single response made by one of the 
miners, the spirit of indignation gave place to one of hilarity. 

Said this fellow—‘‘Am I going to vote for Bad Ben? Not 
much! I’m going to vote for Bill’s bear.” 

And so it went, from mouth to mouth; and the entire demo- 
cratic party of the camp was a unit to vote for Bill’s bear. 

Those were the days when men voted “early and often,” and 
whiskey was four bits a drink, and you could vote between the 
drinks. 

With such a vim and snap and bang had the friends of Bill’s 
bear carried things, that when the votes were counted the bear 
was found to have been elected by an overwhelming majority. 
The miners good-naturedly consented to have the whig nomince 
do the actual work of the office and draw the salary. There 
was no stock-exchange out there in those pioneer days, but just 
the same that was a case where a bear put to flight a big party 
of men. 

Whether or not it was the corrupting influence of politics, I 
cannot attempt to say ; but in his old age Bill’s bear got cross. 
He had to be chained, and a disgraceful sign which read— 
BEWARE OF THE BEAR—was nailed to his tethering pole. 


New York City. 
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THE CHINOOK. 


By LOUISA A. NASH. 


T was such a winter as Martin Elspach and his wife had 
| not known in the few years since they had come to Eastern 
Oregon—a bitter, driving, relentless season. They had 
‘*homesteaded,” and put their little savings into cattle and 
sheep. Elspach had built with his own hands a tiny cabin 
and a barn, and had fenced off a garden, a potato-patch, a 
meadow and grain-fields. He got along with very little cash, 
and his wife with as little society ; but both looked forward to 
the time when they could spend the winter in a town and edu- 
cate their children. Now the snow was banked high against 
the cabin, and even the tops of the bunch-grass were buried be- 
yond the reach of the hungry animals. The fence-wires 
stretched in great ropes of crystal, and the netting to keep 
chickens out of the garden was a glittering silver mesh. 

Martin had been out all the morning, trying to head off the 
cattle from roaming to the great bare mountains in search of food. 
There was room in the barn for the calves; its shelter would 
eke out the paucity of its food, and the steers he could coax 
round to the one sheltered nook he knew of, not faraway. The 
sheep must be kept on the trot round and round a level bit 
where the wind seemed less searching. 

**Fadie, why did the lieber Gott send the snow ?” asked little 
Fritz, turning his blue eyes up to Elspach, as he came in for 
dinner. 

“I thought you like snow, little man, eh ?” 

**Not any more now, ’cause Mudder won’t let us go out to 
make snow balls,” answered Lilchen, one year wiser than 
her brother ; but he persisted in the question. 

‘*For the same reason that Mother makes you stay in—to 
keep the worst of the frost off, £ind.” 

“Then the dear God is good after all, Fadie,” said the little 
man, satisfied. 

**Oh, Martin, we made a mistake in coming here. Why 
didn’t we go the western side of the State, nearer the ocean, 
where they don’t have these winters ?” wailed his wife. 

“They say it rains thirteen months in the year; you know 
you don’t like the rain.” 

‘“*It’s better than this anyhow, and not hard on the stock. 
Oh, dear, what shall we do if they die?” 

Lilchen, who was listening intently, said earnestly, “‘ Little 
Mudder, the lieber Gott will take care of us. That’s what 
Fadie told us.” 

By evening, when they were all shut in from the gloom, a 
warm fire in the stove, and the children sleeping comfortably in 
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their cots, Meta Elspach grew sanguine. ‘“‘I do believe, 
Martin, I hear dripping from the roof.” 
Martin went to the door to test the belief. ‘“‘If you do, I’m 


afraid it’s caused by the big fire. No signs of a thaw yet,” he 
said, but not despondently. 

For two days his work repeated itself in cruel monotony, save 
for the necessity of skinning a dead sheep or two. 

**Fadie, why do the sheep die ?” asked the baby. ‘‘ Ou said 
snow keeps things warm, and the sheep have snow on their 
backs ?” pointing to the pelts on the fence. 

** But you see it melts on the sheep’s warm back, and then it’s 
all wet for the frost to freeze,” he answered absently; for, hear- 
ing footsteps on the crisp snow, he was making for the door. 

Meta had been very downhearted that day. She was keeping 
entirely in the little cabin. ‘‘With two shawls tied over my 
head,” she explained, *‘the wind pierces me through from ear to 
ear!” and her husband was glad when he saw Chitco Charley 
coming along at his usual slouchy gait. ‘‘ A/ow-hi-ya?” was 
his “jargon” greeting, which was near enough to ‘How are 
ye?” 

‘*“ What about the weather? When will it change, do you 
think, Charley ?” 

Chitco Charley went outside the door, and peered all round, 
as if he had not been making observations all through his long 
walk. Looking very wise he gave his opinion with great 
gravity. ‘‘’Twosleeps, chinook come. Cole chuck velly bad!” 

Elspach had been long enough in the country to know that by 
“chinook” he meant the south wind, and having great faith in 
the Indian’s forecast his spirits rose. 

**Say, Charley, why do you call the south wind ‘ Chinook ?’” 

“All light, I tell you. Am-cut-tte [long time ago] Great 
Spirit daughter, Snow Blossom, out walking. Big snow storm 
come along and catch her. ‘ 7a-man-a-wis,’ Great Spirit (all 
same Boston-man God), say to 7yees [chief] “go look for my 
daughter.’ Great Spirit go south side big snow mountain, where 
Chinook live, and blow hard his warm breath [illustrating by 
blowing hard himself]. Great Spirit blow, blow till ‘hole snass’ 
[snow] all go away. 7yees found Great Spirit’s daughter by 
big fir tree. She all cold and pretty near died. Great Spirit 
make her live with warm breath. Ev-ly time Indian call south 
wind ‘ Chinook.’” 

The children listened open-mouthed to Chitco Charley’s recital, 
but were too awe-struck to ask any questions. 

When he was gone, Fritz came to his mother with a big 
yawn. ‘‘ Und’ess me, I go to sleep!” 

““Why, Fritz! When it’s tooearly ? You’ve had no supper!” 
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**Chitco Charley say two sleeps Chinook come, d’ive cole away. 
Me make haste and get two sleeps. Me want to go out and 


play !” 

From Lilchen’s superior wisdom came, *‘ What a silly baby ! 
He meant two nights.” But little Fritz kept yawning till his 
mother tucked him up cosily in bed. 

Hope inside the cabin might restore the earth to its wonted 
green; without, the Ice King held it in iron grip. 

‘No matter, little woman! If worst comes to the worst, and 
we lose the steers and the sheep, we've still got the milch cows 
and the calves!” 

*“ You never will see the dark side even when it is turned 
right against your eyes!” she complained. 

**No,” he answered placidly, “‘there’s always a way out of 
everything if we don’t block it.” But next morning there were 
more pelts hanging on the fence. 

**One more sleep,” Lilchen called out in a cheery voice, as 
her father was starting on his rounds, for she believed in Chitco 
Charley’s *‘Chinook,” as surely as though he had been the 
prophet Elijah her father had told her about. And the day was 
less weary to the ranchman in consequence. 

He had constructed a rough snow-plow which his lean 
*“cayuse” had pulled over the sheltered patch, so that the 
starving sheep could get at the tops of the bunch grass, if they 
had energy enough todo so. Meta had melted snow for them, 
so that they should have warm water to drink. 

Martin looked out the last thing at night. It was very still 
and the stars were shining. He walked round to the side of the 
house, and bared his head, hoping a little breeze might stir his 
hair. But disappointed that he had no word of solid hope for 
Meta, he came back to bed. Was Charley wrong after all ? 

Morning came—yes, there were clouds coming up from down 
south. He dressed hastily, and went out with a song of thanks- 
giving in his heart. 

The Chinook was doing its work slowly but surely. The dis- 
tant hills looked purple in the distance, and the sky a soft gray; 
the stilled freshets ran again, the air was balmy soft, and the 
eaves dripped a happy music. Soon the snow melted in patches 
where the sun shone. The sheep and cattle were saved. 

**Mudder open the window,” entreated Lilchenin her excite- 
ment, “‘and let the lieber Gott comein!” And mother, ashamed 
for her want of faith, repeated a line or two of an old German 


hymn— 
Open, Lord, the door of my silly heart, 
Do Thou come in, Nought but love Thou art. 


Nashville, Oregon. 
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To the Pacific Coast of America. 
(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 
X.—Woopxrs RoGErRS, 1708.—CONTINUED. 


Kor". next thing of Consequence was to get rid of our Prisoners, 
which began to be a Burden upon us .. It was therefore deter- 
mined that they should be set ashore, after trying every Method 
possible to engage them in a Scheme for trading with us. We had several 
times discoursed the two Morells, and Don Antonio, about ransoming the 
Goods, and were in Hopes of selling them to Advantage, but deferred com- 
ing to Particulars till now ; because we plainly saw, that unless they could 
have the Cargoes under a Quarter Value, they would not deal with us. I 
proposed going to Fanama, and lying six Days as near it as they pleased, 
till they brought the Money we should agree for, at a moderate Rate, pro- 
vided they left Hostages on board us, whom on Failure, we would carry to 
England. To this they would have agreed, provided we would take 60,000 
Pieces of Kight for all the Prize-Goods. Then I proposed their ransoming 
the Galleon, and putting a great Part of the Goods aboard her, provided 
one of those three, and another they could procure, would be Hostages for 
the Sum. They answered, that neither of them would go Hostage to Eng- 
land for the World. I mentioned delivering the Galleon and Cargo to 
them here, provided two of them would be Hostages to pay us the Money 
at any Place but Panama or Lima, in six Days, if they would give us 
120,000 Pieces of Eight, being the lowest Price we would take for all the 
Prizes and Goods, Negroes &c. They told us that trading with Strangers, 

especially the Auglish and Dutch, was so strictly prohibited in those Seas, 
that they must give more than the prime Cost of the Goods in Bribes, to 
get a License to deal with us; so that they could not assure of Payment, 
unless we sold the Goods very cheap: Therefore, not finding it worth our 

Time, and knowing the Danger we must run in treating with them, we de- 
sisted, and ordered them all ashore, still hoping that this would compel the 
Morells and Navarre to get Money for us, and prevent our burning the 

Ships we could not carry away. ... Onthe 10th of /u/y, we put seventy- 

two Prisoners on board the Bark, and, with our two Pinnances, she sailed for 

the Main. On the 13th in the Morning, these Vessels returned from Land- 
ing our Prisoners, and brought off seven small Black Cattle, twelve Hogs, 
and six Goats, some Limes and Plantains, which were very welcome to us. 

They met with little else of Value in the Village they were at: and, the 

others being far up the River, they did not think it worth while to visit 

them. The Country where they landed was so poor, that our Men gave 
the Prisoners five Negroes, some Bags, Nails, &c. to purchase themselves 

Subsistence. ... According tothe Report of our People, our Prisoners 
were not extremely well pleased with the Change of their Situation, or 

even with the Recovery of Liberty, in such a Place, and seemed to regret 

the Advantages they enjoyed on board us. To say the Truth of the 

Matter, I verily believe, that Don Antonio, the Fleming, Sig. Navarre and 

the Morells, did not expect to part with us so suddenly ; but, by continuing 

with us, and knowing we could not carry away all the Prizes and Goods, they 
hoped we should of course have freely given them what we could not keep: 

We apprehended that was the principal Reason of their not closing with 

our Terms, which were advantageous to them; besides, should we have 

been attacked, they believed we must then put them in Possession of their 

Ships, which were of no Use for fighting. But, to obviate all their Hopes 
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of benefitting themselves at this easy Rate, without participating of their 
Money, the Magnet that drew us hither, I made them sensible, at parting, 
that as we had treated them courteously like generous Enemies, we would 
sell them good Bargains for whatever Money they could bring us in ten 
Days time, but that we would burn what we did not dispose of, or carry 
away. They begged we would delay burning the Ships, and promised to 
raise what money they could and return within the Time to satisfy us. 
One of the chief Prisoners we now parted with, was Don /uan Cordoso, 
designed Governor of Sa/divia, a brisk man, of about thirty-five Years of 
Age: He had served as a Colonel in Spain, but had the misfortune to be 
taken in the North Seas by an English Privateer inear Porto-Bello, and 
carried to /amaica, from whence he was sent back to Porto Bello. He com- 
plained heavily of the Usage he met with from the /amaica Privateer ; but 
we parted very good Friends, and he returned us hearty Thanks, and a 
Stone Ring fora Present to one of the Duchess’s Lieutenants, that had 
lent him his Cabin while he was sick on board. We allowed Liberty of 
Conscience on board our floating Commonwealth to our Prisoners ; for, 
there being a Priest in each Ship, they had the great Cabin for their Mass, 
whilst we used the Church of England Service over them on the Quarter- 
deck. On the 15th of /ume, came on board, in a small canoe, one Michael 
Kendall, a free Negro of /amaica, who had lived for some time as a Slave 
in the Village our People had plundered: He happened not to be there 
then ; but as soon as he had an Account of it, he fairly ventured his Life 
to get away tous.’’ This man gave the English an account of an attempt 
inade upon the gold mines under the command of ‘‘one Captain Edward 
Roberts, who was joined in Commission from the Governor of Jamaica, 
with the Captains Rash, Golding, and Pilkington, with 106 men. They 
designed to attempt the Mines of Iago, at the bottom of the Gulph of 
Darien.”’ After being out about five months they reached the mines undis- 
covered, but the Spaniards and Indians laid ambuscades and shot many of 
them. The English were diminished to about sixty, including the 
wounded, when the Spaniards sent them a flag of truce, and offered them 
their lives, after a small skirmish in which the English lost four more 
men. The English agreed to deliver their arms on condition that they be 
treated as prisoners of war. ‘‘ Having thus yielded, the Spaniards and 
/ndians carried them three Days up the River that leads to the same Mines 
they designed to attempt, treated them very well, and gave them the same 
Food that they eat themselves. But the fourth Day, when they came to a 
Town beyond the Mines, and thought all Danger had been past, an Order 
came from the chief Spanish Officer to cut them all off, which the 
Indians and Spanish Troops did, as those poor disarmed Wretches sat at 
Victuals; so that in this barbarous Manner they were all massacred ina 
few minutes, except a Scots, a French, and an English boy, with twelve 
Free Negroes, which at the Intercession of a Priest, they kept for Slaves. 
This man, being one of them, happened to be sold first to the Mines, 
where, he says, he cleared at least three Pieces of Eight a Day for his 
Master; and from thence he was sold to this Place. We took notice of 
this tothe Morells, who came the next Morning with Money to ransom 
what they could of us, putting them in mind of the different Treatment 
they had from us; and how grateful they ought to be for it ; which they 
seemed very readily to acknowledge, and, indeed behaved upon all Occa- 
sions, with much Honour. We sold them good Bargains, tis true; but on 
the other hand, they ran great Hazards in trading with us, and trusted us 
always with their Persons and Money, at the same time we had the Effects 
in our Hands they came to purchase. On the 18th, a Negro belonging to 
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the Duchess, was bit by a small, brown, speckled Snake, and died within 
twelve Hours, notwithstanding the Doctor used his utmost Endeavours to 
save him. ... It was agreed that the same Bark we took, belonging to 
the Main, right against this Island, should be given to the Lieutenant’s 
Brother that we plundered, and who came over with our Bark ; for, being a 
Man in some Authority on Shore, we hoped this Favour would influence 
them to trade with us whilst we were here. . .. Messieurs Morell and 
Navarre went a second time in our Bark for Money.” 

On the 3d of August the officers appointed for the purpose appraised the 
Plunder and valued the clothing in order to divide it amongst the officers 
and men according to their respective shares. ‘‘ The silver-hilted Swords, 
Buckles, Snuff-boxes, Buttons, and Silver Plate [appraised at a very low 
rate] amount to 7431. 15s. besides 151b. 12 0z. which was in Rings, Gold 
Snuff-boxes, Ear-rings and Gold Chains, taken about Prisoners. ‘ 
Early next Morning we had like to have had a Mutiny amongst our Men.” 
But by exhorting them, and with “‘ healing arguments”’ and by promising 
that the Sailors should have larger shares than those already allowed, 
mutiny was avoided. 

**On the 7th, we gave Sig. Morell and Navarre their Ships, and all the 
goods we could not carry away, for what money our Agents received of 
them. As for the Effects in our Bark, we agreed for 12,000 Pieces of Eight, 
which, with 3,000 there remained of the old Debt for the Ransom of Guia- 
quil, made 15,000 in the Whole, and which were to be brought in twelve 
Days. Captain Cooke valued the Money now on board, for the Use of the 
Owners, 20,000 Pounds and the Goods at 60,000 Pounds. We gave these 
Gentlemen a Paper, which might serve to protect them, in case they fell 
into the Hands of the Spaniards; and we intended to have an Acknowledge- 
ment under their Hands, as to the Particulars of the Bargain; but the 
Bark sailed away from us in the Night. I cannot help taking Notice 
here of the honourable Behaviour of our crew during the Time these 
Prisoners were on board, in order to shew how much they regarded the 
Credit of their Commission, and of their Country. Amongst our Prisoners 
taken on board Sig. Navarre’s Ship from Panama, there was a Gentle- 
woman, and her Family; her eldest Daughter, a pretty young Woman, of 
about Eighteen, was newly married, and had her Husband with her. We 
assigned thema great Cabin aboard the Galleon ; and none were suffered 
to intrude amongst them, or to seperate their Company: Yet the Husband 
(I was told) shewed evident Marks of Jealousy, the Spaniards epidemic 

disease. But, I hope, he had not the least Reason for it amongst us, my 
third Lieutenant G/endal/ alone having Charge of the Galleon and Pris- 
oners ; for being above fifty Years of Age, he appeared to be the most 
secure Guardian to Females, that had the least Charms, tho’ all our young 
Men had hitherto appeared modest, beyond Example amongst Privateers : 
Yet we thought it improper to expose them to Temptations. At this time, 
Lieutenant Conneley, who behaved himself so modestly to the Ladies of 
Guiaquil, was some Days in Possession of Navarre’s Ship, before we 
stopped here to remove these Prisoners aboard the Galleon, where he 
gained their Thanks, and public Acknowledgements, for his Civilities to 
these Ladies; and even the Husband extolled him. We had Notice these 
Ladies had some concealed Treasure about them, and ordered a Female 
Negro, that we took, and who spoke English, to search them narrowly, 
and found some Gold chains, and other Things, cunningly hid under their 
Cloaths. They had before delivered to Captain Courtney Plate, and other 
Things, of good Value. We gave them most of their Wearing-apparel 
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and Necessaries, with three Female Mulatto Slaves, and parted very 
friendly.”’ 

August 11 they sailed away from the Island of Gorgona, and on the 12th 
took a bark, putting Mr. Selkirk and his crew on board her. As their 
ships were but very thinly manned, and there was likely to be more action 
than since they had been in those seas, they mustered the Negroes on 
board the Duke, and found them to be thirty-five, strong, able-bodied 
fellows. They were promised that if they would behave bravely and act 
faithfully their slavery was at an end; that they would be taught the use 
of arms, would be clothed, and would be given names (those who lacked 
them). They were told they must look upon themselves as Englishmen, 
and no more as negro slaves ; at all of which they were well pleased. 

The next morning a vessel of 70 tons that had four-and-twenty Negroes, 
was taken. After this they’stood over to the Bay of Jecames where the 
Indians are free, and by the help of a priest entered on trade with them. 
They sailed from thence September 1st, and on the 8th made one of the 
Gallapagos Islands, where they very soon took an extraordinary number of 
sea and land turtles of great weight, ‘‘ So that we were very full of them. 
Some of the largest of the Land Turtles are about 100 Pounds Weight ; 
and those of the Sea upwards of 400. The Land Turtles laid Eggs on our 
Deck. Our Men brought some from the Shore, about the bigness of a 
Goose’s Egg. The Creatures are the ugliest in Nature; the Shell not un- 
like the Top of an old Hackney-coach, as black as jet; and so is the out- 
side Skin, but shriveled and very rough. The Legs and Neck are long, 
and about the bigness of a Man’s Wrist; and they have Club-feet, as big 
as one’s Fist, with five thick Nails on the Fore-feet, and but four behind ; 
and the Head little, and Visage small, like Snakes ; and look very old and 
black.”’ 

On the first of October they made the mainland of Mexico. ‘‘ Our men 
began to grow ill again, and two of them dropt down on the Deck, occa- 
sioned by a kind of scorbutic Apoplexy; but, upon Bleeding, they came 
soon to themselves. The next day we made Cape Corientes. ... Our 
Business now was look for the Islands called 7ves Marias, to procure some 
refreshments.’’ They discovered these Islands on the fifth, and on the 
sixth landed some men in search of water. They found no sign of any 
peoples being lately there, but found a human skull which they supposed 
to be one of the two Indians Captain Dampier told them were left here by 
Captain Swan about 23 years before, ‘‘for, Victuals being scarce with 
these Bucanneers, they would not carry the poor /mdians any farther ; but, 
after they had served their Turns, left them to make a miserable End en 
an Island.’’ Here they found more turtles and pretty good water. ‘‘ We, 
the chief Officers, fed deliciously here, being scarce ever without Hares, 
Turtle-doves, Pigeons, and Parrots of various Sizes and Colours.”’ 

On the 1st of November they came in sight of “‘the Point of California, 
or that High-land which the Sailors call Cape S¢. Lucas.’’ They cruised 
about here, lying in wait for Manila ships that were due to pass about that 
time. Looking for water on the main land they saw some wild Indians 
with whom they traded to the extent of exchanging a knife or two and 
bags for two bladders of water, a couple of live foxes, and a deerskin. 
The natives were very timid and ‘‘ were the poorest Wretches in Nature.” 
The English were almost destitute of provisions, and had become very dis- 
heartened by their long wait, and the uncertainty as to whether they had 
altogether missed the Manila ship, when on the 21st of December they saw 
a sail which proved to be the one they had waited for so long, and which 
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they took after a long and desperate fight. ‘‘’This Prize was called by the 
swelling Name of Nostra Seniora de la Incarnacion, Disenganio, Sir John 
Pichberty Commander ; she had twenty Guns, twenty Pattereroes, and 193 
Men aboard, whereof nine were killed, ten wounded, and several blown up 
with Powder. We engaged them about three Glasses ; in which time, we 
had only myself and another man wounded. I was shot through the Left 
Cheek ; the Bullet struck away great Part of my upper Jaw, and several of 
my Teeth, Part of which dropt down upon the Deck, where I fell... . 
I was forced to write what I would say, to prevent the Loss of Blood, and 
because of the Pain I suffered by speaking.”’ 

By examining Captain Pichberty and his officers they found that there 
was another ship come out of Manila with them, of larger burden ; but 
they had lost company with her three weeks before, and reckoned she was 
at Acapulco by this time, she sailing better than this ship. ‘‘ We hada 
Consultation on the two great Points; first, what should be done with the 
Hostages ; and next, how we should act with respect to the other Manilla 
Ship.”’ It was finally agreed that the Duchess and the Marguis should go 
in search of the next desired prize, and on Christmas eve they sailed. ‘‘As 
soon as they were gone, we put Part of the Goods aboard the Bark into the 
Prize, in order to send away our Prisoners. The Agreement we made with 
them was this: As there were still 4000 Pieces of Eight due for the Ran- 
som of Guiaguil, we agreed to sell them the Bark and Cargo for 2000 more; 
and to take the Chevalier Pichderti’s Bills, payable in London, for the 
round Sum of 6000 Pieces of Eight; which he very readily gave us, and an 
Acknowledgement under his Hand, that he thought it a good Bargain.’’ 

On the 26th “ centinels’’ discovered three sail out at Sea. So all the 
Prisoners were put aboard the Bark, taking away her sails, leaving only 
men enough with them to keep and look after them. All the other chief 
officers and surgeons would have persuaded Captain Rogers to stay in the 
harbor in safety, so weak was he from his wound. But he would not 
listen to them ; and weighed anchor, made sail and joined the Marquis and 
the Duchess. The three English ships engaged the enemy’s brave, new 
Ship, with the Admiral of Manila commanding on her first voyage, until 
their masts and rigging were shot away, and their ammunition was so 
nearly gone that they were in danger of being taken themselves. ‘‘ We re- 
solved to forbear attempting her further, since our battering her signified 
little, and we had not Strength enough to board her: Therefore we 
agreed to keep her Company till night, then to lose her, and make the best 
of our Way into the Harbour, to secure the Prize we had already taken.”’ 
Captain Rogers was again wounded, this time in his left foot, with a 
splinter, part of his heel-bone being struck out, and all under his ankle cut 
more than half through. About 35 were killed and wounded on the 
English ships. 

‘* The Spanish ship was called the Vigonia; ... her Complement of 
Men on board... was above 450, besides Passengers; ... 150 of the 
Men on board this great Ship were Europeans, several of whom had been 

formerly Pirates, and having got all their Wealth aboard, were resolved to 
defend it to the last. The Gunner, who had a Post in W/anilla, was an ex- 
pert Man, and had provided the Ship extraordinary well for Defence, 
which made them fight so desperately. ... She kept a Spantsh Flag at 
her Main-top-mast-head all the Time she fought us. We shattered her 
Sails and Rigging very much, shot her Mizen-yard, killed two of her Men 
out of her Tops, which was all the Damage we could see we did them, tho’ 
we could not place less than 500 shot (Six Pounders) in her Hull. These 
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large Ships are built at Manilla, with excellent Timber that will not 
splinter ; they have very thick sides, much stronger than we build in 
Europe. ... The Enemy was better provided for us, because they had 
heard at Manilla, . . . that there were two small Ships, fitted from Aris/éol, 
that designed to attempt somewhat in the South Seas, and that Captain 
Dampier was Pilot; which was the Reason they had so many Europeans 
aboard the great Ship most of whom having their Wealth aboard, would 
fight to the utmost. . . . Indeed, they defended themselves gallantly ; and 
in all human Probability, would have defended her to the last ; and yet, 
perhaps, they were as much indebted to our Squabbles, as to their own 
Courage and Conduct: ... instead of taking Warning, as reasonable 
People should have done, by the Effects of this gross mistake, we, on the 
contrary, suffered ourselves to be thrown by it into new and greater Dis- 
orders, than had hitherto arisen during our Voyage. 

“On January 1, 1710, we returned again into Port; and, as we were 
now determined to make as quick Dispatch as possible in our Passage to 
the Zast Indies, we immediately parted with our prisoners, giving them 
the Bark, with Water and Provisions sufficient for their Voyage to Aca- 
pulco. Then we applied ourselves to settling our own Affairs. We spent 
our Time until the 7th in refitting, wooding, and watering ; and very satis- 
factory it was for us to find as much Bread on board the Prize, as, with 
our old stock, might supply us in our long run to Guam.’’ They fitted out 
the prize with men from the other ships, and with thirty-six Manilla In- 
dians, and other prisoners, making her complement about 110 Men. And 
after much disputing they voted Mr. Fry and Mr. Stretton to equal posts 
to act in navigating the ship, tho’ under Captain Dover. 

On the 12th of January they sailed from Cape St. Lucas, and reached 
Guam the 11th of March. They stood in great need of fresh provision and 
were much gratified by being received civilly by the Governor of the 
island, who made them a generous offer of anything the place afforded. A 
deputation was sent from each ship to wait on the Governor with an hand- 
some present, in acknowledgement for his great civility. The Governor en- 
tertained some of the officers in his handsome house, with a dinner of at 
least sixty dishes of several sorts, the best that could be got in the Islands. 
They presented the Governor with “‘ two Negro Boys, dressed in Liveries, 
twenty Yards of scarlet Cloth-serge, and six Pieces of Cambrick... 
The very next Day we got our Dividend, being about 60 Hogs, 99 Fowls, 
24 Baskets of /ndian Corn, 14 Bags of Rice, 44 Baskets of Yams, and 800 
Cocoa-nuts,’’ and 14 bullocks, and for each ship two cows and two calves. 
After making presents to the Governor’s Deputy, and other gentlemen 
who had rendered services, it was agreed to steer directly for the south 
east part of Mindanao and from thence the clearest way to Ternate. 

They sailed many long leagues—with men at loss how to steer for want 
of proper charts; short of provisions; in leaky ships, and clogged with 
great cargoes. But finally after all manner of hardships and privations, 
arrived at Batavia, where they careened and refitted, and from whence 
they sailed the fourteenth of October. Just one year from that date they 
came to an anchor at Eriff; their voyage, “‘long and fatiguing, but the most 
successful one ever set on foot atthe Expence, and under the management 
of private merchants, at an end.’’ 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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being destroyed by its owners, as was reported, but that there is 
even a hope of its rehabilitation, is given on another page. 

The Club has just completed further repairs to the Pala Mission, to the 
amount of $978. The church and the entire front are now in a condition to 
withstand another century, and the whole establishment is being properly 
cared for. ‘These extensive repairs have taxed to the utmost the Club’s re- 
sources ; and it urgently requests its members, and all friends of such 
work as it is doing, to rally with funds. Many members have overlooked 
their annual dues; and these dues are now seriously needed by the Club. 
Membership is open to all, and is $1 per year. Life membership, with cer- 
tificate for framing, $25. 

An illustrated pamphlet showing what the Club has already done in 
saving the Old Missions will be sent on application. 

Every housewife who has tried the Landmarks Club Cook Book praises 
it. There is no other like it. Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.60; from this office, 
or from Mrs. Mossin (address above), or at Parker’s bookstore. 


or: welcome news that the venerable Mission of Purisima is not 


NEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 


Previously acknowledged, $6,372. 
New Contributions—Miss Amelia B. Hollenback, Glen Summit, Pa., $25 
(Life Membership). Miss Macondray, San Francisco, $1. 
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HILE this number of the magazine is printing, the 

\®) League is officially advised of the Department’s findings 

on the Moqui investigation which was made at the in- 
stance of the League. 

The Department summarily dismisses Kampmeyer from the 
Indian service, and reprimands Mr. Burton for neglect of duty 
in having failed to notify the Department of Kampmeyer’s con- 
duct with recommendation for his dismissal. Kampmeyer per- 
sonally committed a large part of the brutalities against which 
the League complained; and if the investigation had done 
nothing more than to rid the Service of this person, it would 
have been worth the while. 

The Department finds Ballenger unfit for his position at 
Moqui, removes him (toa less responsible place), and reprimands 
Mr. Burton for not having reported Ballenger’s unfitness. 

The Department reprimands Mr. Burton for his “ ill-advised 
and improper method of carrying out the hair-cutting order,” 
warns him “explicitly that no threats and no force of any kind 
shall be employed with reference to hair-cutting, but that he 
must trust entirely to persuasion and example.” Again, if the 
investigation had had no other fruit than to secure, at last, after 
eighteen months, this official death-blow to the notorious ** Hair- 
Cut Order,” it would have been worth the trouble. And this 
unmistakable language of the Department is seriously com- 
mended to Mr. Spear of Yuma, and such other Indian agents as 
have interpreted it as Mr. Burton did. 
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The Department finds Mr. Burton in other respects a good 
man, pays him very much the same tribute that Mr. Moody’s 
report does, and will not remove him. 

The League is satisfied thus far, and does not desire to be 
hypercritical or “difficult” for the rest. Its object in call- 
ing for an investigation was to enable the Department to dis- 
cover shameful abuses that have been going on for about four 
years in this remote corner of its jurisdiction, and to set them 
right. Enough have been discovered and set right to make a 
radical change at Moqui. It is reasonable to hope, with the 
Department, that after the punishment of his subordinates and 
the reprimands to himself, Mr. Burton will be able to complete 
his term without further injustice being suffered by the Moqui 
Indians ; and the League sincerely does so hope. 

To Mr. Burton, the League frankly tenders its direct apology 
for whatever injustices have been done him personally. For 
some of the acts of his subordinates no language could be too 
strong ; nor has the League any pardons to beg for its charac- 
terization of the Hair-Cutting and the Raid; but he was too 
much confounded with his subordinates, and many expressions 
were ‘lapped over” upon him which should have been specific- 
ally confined to the men for whose official acts he was responsi- 
ble, but whose character he evidently does not share. At the 
outset, the League more than once stated that it believed him 
to be personally a good man; and it is glad to have this belief 
confirmed and expanded. It is sorry that in the campaign to 
remedy the proved abuses of his administration, and to secure 
humane treatment for his wards—which has now been secured— 
he proves to have been hit harder than was personally deserved. 
Here is hoping that while he remains at Moqui he may do the 
Indians good and himself credit. 

To the ‘People of Peace,” the Hopi Indians of Moqui, the 
League’s congratulations. They don’t Have to Cut their Hair 
until, with self-respect, a respect for their short-haired instruc- 
tors shall lead them to desire to resemble the latter. No one 
will dare shear them again against their will. It will be a long 
time before another government teacher shall smash their furni- 
ture and crockery, cut up their blankets, kick their children, 
bully their women, or indulge in any of the otber little pleas- 
antries of the gentlemen whom the government has dismissed 
the Service or removed to humbler spheres as a result of the 
League’s efforts. The Hopi will be no more insulted nor mal- 
treated by any one. And that is what the League was after. 


The last of the Indians concerned in the famous “‘War- 
ner’s Ranch eviction,” are now safely installed in their 
new home at Pala—secured through the efforts of the 
Warner’s Ranch Commission, the first campaign of the League. 
In the beginning of September, Indian Agent L. A. Wright 
peacefully and quietly removed to Pala the thirty-five San 
Felipe Indians who were all that remained to be transferred. 
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Their little village of Ciénega was on the San Felipe ranch ; but 
the case was conjoined with that of Warner’s, and the same de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court carried the same penalty of 
eviction. The hamlet of the Felipefios was a pitiful and 
poverty-stricken place, with neither land nor water half-way 
adequate to their needs; and while, like all the other Mission 
Indians, these people preferred their own old desert to any para- 
dise, it is a comfort that on the fertile acres of the Pala valley, 
and under the more than liberal irrigating system the govern- 
ment is now providing there for the Indians, they will be in- 
comparably better off materially, and in the advantages of edu- 
cation and real civilization. ‘Their removal having been con- 
ducted not only with tact and firmness, but with dignity and 
Western “savvy,” the Felipefios are not likely to fall into the 
deplorable attitude of insolence and insubordination which has 
characterized the Warner Indians ever since they were moved 
by an excellent Eastern Inspector with methods he doubtless 
would not have used had he been less a stranger. 


Now that all the Mission Indians evicted by the U. S. 
Supreme Court from Warner and San Felipe ranches have 
been transferred to and installed upon a reservation in- 
comparably better than their old homes, are being supplied with 
houses, implements and a high-class modern irrigation system, 
and are being paid good wages to work their own good lands 
until those lands shall support them—it is hoped that the further 
provision of Congress may now be carried out, and prompt relief 
afforded other Mission Indians who are, and for years have been, 
as seriously entitled to sympathy as their evicted brethren, and in 
far greater destitution. The money has been provided, its use 
for this specific purpose authorized, the best method of apply- 
ing it officially recommended ; the matter which had to take 
precedence is now concluded ; and there appears to be no reason 
why the remainder of the obligation may not now be carried out. 

It will be remembered that after the decision of the Supreme 
Court, and the cry of surprise and indignation from California, 
Congress appropriated for this case $100,000. Of this sum, $30,- 
000 was to be applied to moving the evicted Indians, outfitting 
and establishing them in a new home.* The remaining $70,- 
000 was to purchase *‘a suitable tract of land” for these ‘‘ and 
such other Mission Indians as may not be provided with suitable 
lands elsewhere” ... ‘provided, that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall appoint an advisory commission, consisting of three 
persons, who shall serve without compensation, to aid in the 
selection of said tract.” 

The figure of $70,000 for land was based on the recommenda- 
tion of a veteran Indian Inspector that the government pay $70,- 





*The $25,000 being expended at Pala for a cemented irrigation system is from another 
fund. 
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000 for the Monserrate ranch of 2370 acres, which was approved 
by the Department. 

It will be remembered that the general and continued protest 
from California against this bargain finally led to the passage 
of the appropriation with the above proviso, and the appointing 
of the Warner’s Ranch Commission. It will be remembered that 
this Commission, after thoroughly inspecting 107 ranches 
proffered, and proving that the Monserrate had been repeatedly 
sold for $30,000 to $40,000 less than was asked of the govern- 
ment (as it has also been sold since), recommended the purchase 
of the Pala valley, 3438 acres, and with over 500 times the 
Monserrate’s water-supply ; and that this recommendation has 
been carried out. This saved the government $23,770 of the 
land appropriation (or over 33% per cent.) to say nothing of the 
vastly greater acreage and water supply. 

Under the wording of the act, ‘‘a suitable ¢vact of land,” 
the Department did not feel justified in applying the $23,770 
thus saved to purchase other lands for the relief of ‘“* such other 
Mission Indians as are not now provided with suitable lands.” 
But Senator Thos. R. Bard, at the request of the League, ad- 
justed this technicality and secured from Congress full authori- 
zation for such use of this unexpended balance; and the De- 
partment is free so to apply it. Naturally, this money cannot 
be applied in any other way. 

It will also be remembered that more than a year ago the 
Warner’s Ranch Commission made specific recommendations to 
the Department (see Final Report Aug. 26, 1902, pp. 2-4) for 
the expenditure of this $23,770 in purchasing enough fertile 
land contiguous to eight worthless reservations to relieve the 
notorious destitution of their 721 Indians. The lands recom- 
mended were formerly the homes of the Indians, who have since 
been crowded back to the worthless environs. ‘They would not 
suffice to make these reservations as good as Pala; but they 
would relieve these eight reservations from destitution, would 
relieve ourselves of a standing disgrace for conditions too long 
suffered, and would make these 721 Indians reasonably comfort- 
able materially, without doing violence to their deep-rooted love 
of home by evicting them to better lands at a distance. The 
most abjectly destitute would not exchange their worthless 
desert home for the finest location, save by compulsion. There 
is no practicable way to /ake back the lands of which they have 
been despoiled; but enough of it should be dought back for 
them, at least enough now “‘for a starter.” The chronic and 
acute condition of these reservations has been repeatedly re- 
ported to the government by its own officials for more than twenty 
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years, and is as bad now as ever. It does the people of Southern 
California no harm to give; but they should not have to be can- 
vassed periodically to relieve the need of Indians suffering be- 
cause the government fails to give them lands from which even 
a New England farmer could wrest subsistence—not for himself 
but for an Indian. More than twenty of the Mission reserva- 
tions are totally inadequate and unfit. 

Of course $23,770 would not go far if applied carelessly or in 
ignorance of local conditions; but if so administered as it was 
in the first place saved, it will do the work recommended by 
the Commission. Nor is there reasonable doubt that when this 
shall have been competently done, Congress will provide means 
to continue along these lines until the whole Mission Indian 
situation shall be made at least no shame to us all as Americans. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 


THE VAQUERO. 
By CHRISTOPHER STAPLETON. 
ITH a swing of rope and a stretching lope 
(9) The bold vaquero goes; 
His hand and steed make rhythmic speed 
Together while he throws. 
Whene’er he flings the lasso’s wings 
Fly o’er the sunlit space, 
With circles lithe the lariats writhe 
Upon the hornéd chase. 
The free, free air ; the day’s light care ; 
The sage-brush gray and dry ; 
The flash of hoof ; the lone ranch roof ; 
The crumbling alkali! 
The Centaur race with equine grace 
Might roam in Greece the Blest— 
But oh! for me the Cow-boys free 
In the wild and boundless West ! 


Virginia City, Nev. 





























N the Metropolis of the Pacific—the only California city 
| which has ever endorsed the theory that it is Eminently 
Proper to Break Men’s Wrists so they can never work 
again to feed their families when someone tells them they 
mustn’t—it befell not long ago that a seedy but decent ime- 
chanic entered a well-known market and began turning over, 
rather wistfully, the Particular Bargains in meat. Liver, heart, 
shin—one after another he pondered them, with ‘“‘ That the 
cheapest you got ?” 

‘* Wal, what d’ you want ?” asked the butcher. 

‘“*Say, I'll tell you. I’ve been Out for three months, on a 
Sympathetic, and they’re coming pretty rocky. I haven’t bit 
meat in a week, and my folks are flesh-hungry. What / want 
is the most meat I can get for my four bits.” 

** Here, how’s this calf’s head ? It’s sixty cents, but you can 
have it for four bits. ’Bout seven pounds.” 

‘“My meat,” and the purchaser gleaned his pocket, laying 
the proceeds on the counter. The package was wrapped, and 
he departed with the step of one who has Done Well. 

At the door, fifty feet away, he suddenly halted; stood a 
moment, turned, came back. 

“Say, is this meat Union ?” 

‘Right you are,” the butcher nodded apologetically. ‘‘It 
ain’t. But if you can wait five minutes, I'll get it Unionized for 
you ’—and he disappeared with the package. 

In five minutes he was back and handed over the bundle with 
a genial: ‘‘ Here you are. It’s Union now, O. K.” 

‘Thank you,” said the purchaser, and went his ways re- 
joicing. 

But a bystander, a stranger in town, wondered. And he 
leaned over to the butcher. 

“*Beg pardon,” said he. ‘“‘But would you mind telling me 
how you got that head Unionized ?” 

The butcher laid a finger to his lip. ‘*‘S-s-h! Don’t give 
it away. I just took the brains out.” 
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Now the p’int of any story is in the application on ’t. 


If no one can see that it’s funny, then it zsv’¢ funny. It ee 
shares the fate of the Duke’s Weary Wheels. He went a 
driving one day with his American host and they encountered a 
farmer in a superannuated rig. 

‘**Good afternoon, friend,” said the waggish Yankee. ‘‘I see 
you’ve come a long way.” 

** How'd you know ?” grunted the farmer. 

*“ Why your wheels are so shockingly tired.” 

Even the farmer laughed ; and so did His Lordship. 

**'Y’ know,” he said at dinner that evening, *‘ Your American 
humor isso spontaneous! Now M——and I meta peasant on the 
way this afternoon, and M said to him, quick as a flash: ‘I 
know you have come a long road, my man, your wheels are so 
Completely Exhausted.’” And His Lordship wondered that no 
one smiled. 

Caricature which has zo resemblance, neither makes its subject 
rage nor its audience smile. So long as Little Johnny has to 
write under his drawing “ This is a Kow,” the family Jersey 
will never dream of suing him for libel. 

Now it is possibly no exaggeration to remark that the calf’s 
head story couldn’t run many blocks on any street without meet- 
ing someone who would laugh at it. And for more than one 
reason, it is time for us all—for those who belong to unions, 
and for the vast majority of us, who do not belong to anyone 
but our country and ourselves—to ponder why anyone on earth 
should smile at so extraordinary a story. 

The Lion is no Monopoly. He dotes on Labor, and re- nian 
spects only People that Work. Though himself a multi- AND 

LABOR. 


millionaire —having by his own efforts accumulated a 

family worth all that figure—he is neither Puffed Up nor Im- 
mune. Nine-tenths of the time he wears a mechanic's jeans; and 
his gladdest hours are when he can rub them against good 
hard licks as mason or carpenter so long as daylight lasts. 
He can’t work twenty-four hours a day, for sleep is a lovely 
pastime when you can’t do better. But as Sundays and holi- 
days are none too good for him to Live in, every year his 
working hours are more than the working hours of an Eight- 
Hour man in three years. The Lion has to be told three 
or four times that the whistle has blown—for he’ll be blowed 
if that was all he was waiting for. He never strikes, for he 
has found a Boss that Suits him first rate. He is never locked 
out, because the Boss couldn’t possibly have a Quorum without 
him. And the only Union he has ever had to join, a good 
woman initiated him into without waiting to consult him. It 
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is known as Federal Union Number One — and Indivisible. 
And while he was sort of pushed into it, it’s his; and it has 
his iron-clad oath. ‘ 

No man with sense enough to realize the millionth part of 
the energy that goes to waste in this immature world because 
practically every two of us are on the average Pulling Alone, if 
not actually Pulling Apart, is going to blame any men for or- 
ganizing. It is one of the few rational things about even 
thieves and Trust magnates—that they Get Together. If five 
per cent. of the rest of us had wit to do the like, we could have 
almost anything we unanimously desired, in the teeth of the 
other 95 per cent. That is, if we unanimously desired something 
Decent ; for tho’ 95 per cent. of us united on something scrubby 
and un-American, and could for a time Snow the Other Fellows 
Under, we couldn’t Make it Stick. The majority would melt 
from under us even as it melted from over them—for we are all 
Americans, and somehow we generally Emerge. Beyond the 
mighty truth spoken by the Biggest American, it is also true 
that any man can fool himself about everything some of the 
time, and about something all of the time—but no man can fool 
himself all the time about everything. 


wuat A labor union—or a national confederation of labor 
WOULD unions—of, by and for people who Labor; headed, 
SUCCKED. inspired and directed by those who Labor Best; a chiv- 
alrous protection to the Weak Brother, but not a premium for 
him to Stay Weak; a reminder to the Master Workman of his 
human obligation to the dullest helper, but not a club to keep 
him from daring to excel the Booby—not a voice on earth would 
ever be raised against ¢Aat. As to organizing for self- and 
mutual protection—that is precisely the origin of alllaw. Be- 
fore Society had learned so far, the individual—or the Tribe 
Union, Hottentot, No. 2—took vengeance into its own hands. 
But when any American workman who “Belongs to the 4 
Union ” lets the union think it Owns 47m; when he permits it to 
hold its competent men back, lest they do more or earn more than 
its scrubs ; when he allows it to hold down the expert work- 
men and put their families hungry, if the drunken, shiftless, irre- 
sponsible and lubber-fingered are not so well paid or as long 
valued ; when he allows his union to be used not as a means of 
self-defense and betterment to its members, but as a weapon to 
punish, maim or murder outsiders; when he takes to his daily 
job only the kit on his shoulder, and leaves his American head 
and his human independence in the Unsafe-Deposit of a person 
who has Time to Boss, since no one would hire him to work ; 
and when he lets this Walking Delegate Prescribe to the Presi- 
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dent of the United States what He’d Better Do—why, men and 
brethren, it is about time for said American to go forth and re- 
iterate his head against a stone wall a few times, till he wakes 
‘ up. The labor union is a modern sociologic necessity ; but the 
American Union is just a leetle larger and more essential yet. 
Less than one-tenth of all the working people of the United 
States belong to unions; and while those who do not organize 
cannot expect to have certain legitimate special benefits which 
are secured only by organization—they can expect, and 
they are going to save, all the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizens. They are not going to be disqualified for office, 
for employment, or for respect, by failing to swear allegiance to 
some union. They are no better (unless they behave better) 
than ‘‘Union Men;” but they are just as good. Also, they are 
overwhelmingly more numerous; and while they do not dis- 
criminate against unionists, if they shall ever be forced to, by 
union discrimination against them, the finish is not hard to see. 
The Lion knows very great numbers of union men in many 
trades ; and has a hearty respect for the majority of those he 
knows. He believes them to be too sensible and too self-re- 
specting to approve personally of folly, tyranny or lawlessness. 
But it is up to them now to see that irresponsible leaders do not 
drag them into such attitudes. No union man can truly serve 
Ais union who isn’t first loyal to Our Union; and a good many 
are trying to make him forget that fact. The man whose 
“heart is in the union” had now better put his head in also— 
and with special care that some gentleman of leisure shall not 
“unionize ” it as the butcher did. If unionism is to hope to 
‘* win "—or even to exist for very long—in this republic, it must 
be by sticking to American methods, and earning and keeping 
the respect of the vast American public—by proving that unions 
make better workmen, and no worse citizens. 








The proper scope of a public library is certainly some- sine 
4 thing more than the mere beguiling of idle hours and LIBRARIES 
the purveying of current fiction to restless tourists, or ane vee. 
even the being an easy platter from which to fork out club 
papers or school essays in large lumps and without trouble of 
digestion. All these things are fit in their place; but the true 
function of a modern public library, as of a proper private one, 
is as a rallying-point for study, and a workshop where the 
sharpest tools are kept for students. Amateur and grammar- 
school students are as a rule amply provided for; but it is not 
too much to say that few of our public libraries have any seri- 
ous provision for the expert and the post-graduate scholar. The 
best great libraries of the East are already thoroughly equip- 
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ping themselves—and have been for several years, since libra- 
rianship came to be an art—with those costly and indispensable 
tools for which the serious American investigator had once to 
go abroad. In the West it has to be said that this chiefest duty 
of a library is only beginning to be dreamed of ; and that this 
side of Chicago there is not yet anything to which an investi- 
gator, of American History for instance, would think of turn- 
ing. It is doubly mortifying and astonishing to be obliged to 
add that the Congressional Library of the United States, in 
many respects the greatest of all libraries, is wofully lacking 
as to some of the most important phases of Americana. It has 
at last waked up, under Putnam’s fine leadership, to this dread- 
ful omission—dreadful because the delay makes it impossible 
that that library should now ever become in the matter of 
Americana what it should have been and could have been made. 
Books in this sort were printed long ago, and in small editions. 
What copies have survived the tooth of time and the careless- 
ness of the only destructive animal, Man, have long since been 
snapped up by collectors and are no longer in the market. Even 
the books in English on so recent an American acquisition as 
California, are scarce; and when one gets into the deeper 
waters of the earlier history of the West and the Southwest 
and America in general, prices rise to almost fabulous figures. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that the Los Angeles Public 
Library—which has been for several years noted among the 
libraries of the country for its activity, its circulation and effi- 
ciency, though it has but about 80,000 volumes—is seriously and 
intelligently taking up this matter and is forming a valuable 
nucleus of Americana. Such a department is peculiarly valuable 
and indispensable here. In San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
the two cities in which (from their position and their relation- 
ship to the first American history) Americans are most likely to 
study this history (including the other lands with which it 
deals as well as our own) a competent kit of tools should be 
provided. An intelligence like that of the American people is 
not much longer going to prefer to remain ignorant about our 
own Southwestern history, and about the history of Mexico and 
other lands sointimately and so indissolubly connected with our 
own territory, and with which we can have, and should have, 
commercial and other relations so extensive and so profitable. 
There is every reason why the public library of this city should 
have a monumental collection of Americana. Such a collection 
would not only be valuable to students, and attract them hither; 
it would be, in time, of serious public value and pride. Unless 
the work now begun be continued steadily and actively, such a 
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collection can never be formed; but by enough persistence a 
great collection, and a priceless one, can be made even now; and 
it is a matter of congratulation that the library directors have 
seen, and are acting upon, this enlightened duty. 


Reports from many quarters that the venerable mission 
of La Purisima Concepcion (near Lompoc, Santa Bar- 
bara County) is being destroyed by its present owners, 
led to a brief reference in these pages last month, and set the 
Landmarks Club to investigating. It is eminently gratifying 
to discover that the report was a false alarm, though vandals 
and the elements have indeed done great injury to these fine 
old buildings. The mission is now owned by the Union Oil 
Company of California; and while ownership by an oil company 
might not seem reassuring to those that are familiar with some 
oil companies, the fact that the directors of this corporation are 
intelligent and public-spirited men, who will commit no vandal- 
ism, is cause for congratulation. The directors are: Lyman 
Stewart, J. S. Torrance, Frederick H. Rindge, W. S. Botsford, 
W. L. Stewart, Frank A. Garbutt, James H. Adams, E. L. 
Doheny. 

As to the facts in the case, Mr. Frank A. Garbutt, manager 
of the company’s Field and Land Department, writes as follows : 

“The abandoned mission is on ground belonging to the Union Oil Com- 
pany of California. The building itself has been desecrated and damaged 
by the public ever since its abandonment. Its visitors apparently did not 
scruple to deface it in every possible way, and what could not be stolen 
was ruthlessly destroyed. It apparently was a pleasure to them to pry the 
massive roof-beams loose, in order to enjoy the crash occasioned by the 
breaking of the valuable tile. 

**On top of this, the late series of earthquakes in that section threw 
down many of the brick pillars, and twisted the remainder so badly that 
the front of the building is a veritable wreck. During these earthquakes, 
which lasted several weeks, tile which could not be replaced for a thousand 
dollars were displaced and broken. To save the balance of the tile, as 
well as to avoid possible accidents to visitors, I had the remaining tile re- 
moved from the roof and piled up near the building for safety. 

‘I have always had in mind the preservation of this Mission, and 
took the matter up with Mr. O’Melveny, who, I believe, is a member of the 
Landmarks Club. I stated to him that the Company was ready to co- 
operate in any reasonable way with the Club in order to attain this object. 
I even went so far as to take the matter up with Father Stockman, and 
arrange to purchase the old original bells which it was my intention to use 
in the restoration.”’ 

This is particularly good news; and while it is not certain 
that the Landmarks Club can directly undertake a large con- 
tract of this sort somewhat beyond its usual northerly boundary, 
it will certainly coéperate in every way in its power with the 
public-spirited desire of these gentlemen to preserve this valu- 
able heritage to posterity. 


GOOD NEWS 


FROM 
PURISIMA. 











THE DRIFT AND 
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Even as the Gold Rush to California in 1848-49 was a 


MEANING OF shifting of population without precedent or reasonable 
POPULATION. parallel in numbers, in character, and in length and dif- 





ficulty of the migration—so also no other part of the Union has 
been familiar with such an influx of such people as for the last 
seventeen years have been changing the face of California. The 
matter has already been seriously commented upon in these 
pages, in a recent series “The Right Hand of the Con- 
tinent ;” but it is interesting to note that this same remarkable 
immigration continues unabated, whether as to numbers or as to 
social vitality. It is no flood of poor and ignorant foreigners 
swishing over Castle Garden, but an astonishing procession of 
the Sifted—the successful and the desirable ; and it lays tribute 
upon the flower of most of the important States of the Union. 

Statistics just compiled by the California Promotion Com- 
mittee of San Francisco show that there are 54,588 natives of 
New York State now living in California—and 4,549 natives of 
California living in New York State. 

It is not without significance to note the larger contributors 
to California’s population—as per the table following : 

Natives of New York now living in California 54,588 


" ** Illinois nis id - 42,304 
- ** Missouri ™ ” ” - 35,075 
” ** Ohio a - " ” 34,869 
id * Iowa ” a - ” 26,739 
saa ** Pennsylvania ” - ” 25,283 
<i ‘* Massachusetts ‘‘ " ™ 19,818 
ad ** Indiana aed * ™ - 19,383 
- ** Maine on a ~ ” 14,732 
” ** Michigan ‘“ - - ” 14,592 
= ** Wisconsin “ = ” ” 13,826 
“a ** Kansas - ” - ” 13,266 
** Oregon ” - “ ” 11,127 
sy “‘ Kentucky ‘ is a ” 9,988 
- ** Minnesota ‘ - wg 7,520 
. * Nevada ta -“ ” ve 7,195 
- ‘* Nebraska “ > ” ” 7,170 
_ “Vermont ‘“ ” ” 5,859 
= ** New Jersey “ ™ " - 5,314 
- * Connecticut “ = - 4,751 
” ** Washington o “ - 4,030 
” ** Colorado - ae “ “ 3,829 
“ ‘“‘ New Hampshire “ “ “3 3,767 
si ** Louisiana “ “ e ” 3,393 


Nor is it unimportant to note that in the ten months ending 
July 1, 1903—and without pretending to account for the thou- 
sands of other persons who came to this State—63,937 East- 
erners made use of the specific and counted “‘ colonist rates” 
to California. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 


























With his History of Early Steamboat 
Navigation on the Missouri River, Capt. 
Hiram Martin Chittenden again puts histor- 
ical students permanently and substantially in his debt. While gathering 
material for his important and valuable American Fur Trade of the Far 
West, he met Captain Joseph La Barge, and promptly realized that he had 
found a prize indeed. For not only did Captain La Barge’s personal recol- 
lections of, and association with, the fur-trade run well back into its early 
days, but his active service on the Missouri covered the entire period of 
steamboat navigation on the Upper River. He was clerk on the “ Yellow- 
stone,”’ not quite on her historic first trip up the Missouri, but on her return 
voyage down the Mississippi the same year (1831), being then but a lad of six- 
teen. He took his own steamboat up the river on the last commercial trip 
ever made from St. Louis to Fort Benton, in 1877 ; and was pilot on a govern- 
ment steamer engaged in a survey of the Missouri Valley in 1885—the last 
through trip ever made between St. Louis and Fort Benton. In the mean- 
time he had seen—and been an important factor in—the tremendous growth 
of steamboating on the Missouri, and its subsequent desperate and hope- 
less struggle with the railroads. He had made a comfortable fortune—and 
had seen it slip away from him again, as the railroads wrested traffic away 
from the steamboats. And at eighty-past, his memory was clear, exact 
and full. Capt. Chittenden lost no time in persuading him to dictate his 
reminiscences, and this task was completed and the notes carefully revised 
by Capt. La Barge himself before his death. The latter event caused the 
decision not to publish the material as a narrative of personal experience, 
but to use it as the basis of the present volumes. 

It is difficult now to realize how large a part in the upbuilding of the 
West fell to the steamboats on the Missouri. Yet it is not half a century 
since the River was almost the sole artery of commerce and communication 
for the territory along all its length. The story of it all is very effectively 
told by Capt. Chittenden, and should be thoroughly interesting to the 
general reader, apart from its special value tothe student. Theillustrations 
are not numerous, but carefully selected and of excellent quality. In every 
mechanical detail the two blue-bound octavo volumes are beyond criticism. 
Francis P. Harper, New York. $6 net. 





There may be doubt as to whether Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor THE SINGING 
is more accurately described as the most scholarly of Western OF A 
poets, or as the most poetic of Western scholars, but neither 
phrase will be seriously challenged. His Visions and Other Verse contains 
some of his work that had been previously published, with much that is new 
to print. Dr. Taylor’s verse is invariably polished, musical and thought- 
ful. The fantastic, the grotesque, the bizarre, have no attractions for 
him. ‘The sonnet called ‘‘ Morning ’’—one of five suggested by pictures 
of William Keith—may be quoted as fairly typical. 


SCHOLAR. 
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Deep-brooding Night has done its worst and best, 
And once again we front the new-born Day, 
Where now the sickled moon with lessening ray 
Hangs low upon the sky’s auroral breast. 
The earth, soft-garmented in robes of gray, 
Drinks heaven’s sweet dew with such delightful zest, 
She fain would see time held a prisoner, lest 
The sun should sweep her present joys away. 
Home kindles now her necessary fires, 
W hose shafts of smoke, that gently pierce the air, 
Like incense seem in worship of the Morn, 
And, as we list to these far-sounding lyres, 
So great all grows, so most divinely fair, 
The soul, fresh-winged, upsoars as if reborn. 

The publisher has done his duty handsomely, save and except for the 
announcement that the volume is “‘ frontispieced.’’ The frontispiece is an 
excellent reproduction of Keith’s fine portrait of the author. A. M. 
Robertson, San Francisco. $1.25 mei. 


CAVIARE In his introduction to 7he Moral System of Shakespeare, Prof. 
TO TER Richard G. Moulton compares poetry, fiction and the drama to the 
aeeaens experiments of an investigator in physical science. The physicist 
contrives combinations which had not hitherto existed, observes the result, 
and from it deduces laws of general application ; even so does the literary 
workman with life. Indeed, Professor Moulton holds that ‘*the survey of 
life that bounds itself by facts is not even the best kind of observation ; it 
is like the timid examination of nature by one who will use nothing but 
the nakedeye. ... The poetic mind is the lens provided by nature for 
human life.”” In seeking the moral significance of the Shakespearean 
Drama, each play is to be regarded as ‘‘a microcosm, of which the author 
is the creator, and the plot is its providential scheme. When analysis of 
-the various plays has put together results drawn from each, then we have 
a body of material sufficient for the study of underlying principles, and— 
so far as may be—for the coérdination of principles into something of a 
moral system.’’ Professor Moulton defines the three natural divisions of 

his enquiry as follows : 

In the first, particular dramas will be presented to illustrate what may be recognized as 
root ideas in the moral system of Shakespeare. Then the inquiry will widen, and survey 
the world of Shakespeare’s creation in its moral complexity. In the third part will be 
considered the forces of life in Shakespeare’s moral world, so far as these express them- 
selves in dramatic forms, from personal will at one end of the scale to overruling provi- 
dence at the other end. 


The subtitle, ‘‘A Popular Illustration of Fiction as the Experimental 
Side of Philosophy,’”’ seems unduly sanguine. It may possibly appeal 
strongly to the populace of the classic shades of the University of Chicago. 
Elsewhere its audience will be select and appreciative, rather than numer- 
ous. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


THE UNDER- Naturally enough, searchers for literary material in the fields 
SIDE OF of chivalry have for the most part ‘‘ hit the high places ”’ of glit- 
Sean. tering adventure and ardent love-making only. Margaret Horton 

Potter has seen through the glamor to that which always lies behind such 

gallant clashing of arms—the lonely endurance and bitter anguish of the 

women who can only wait and lose. Her Castle of Twilight—a story of 

Brittany near the end of the fourteenth century—has this for its leading 

motive. It is strong, sympathetic and entertaining. But the claim that 

the book is ‘ta thoughtful, thoroughly studied picture of mediwval life” 

can only be allowed with some important exceptions. For example, Miss 

Potter should have discovered that trouvéres and troubadours were not 
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identical ; that Provence was the home of the latter, not of the former ; 
and that the race of troubadours had been extinct for a hundred years 
at the time of her story. The whole episode of the eloping nun is wildly 
improbable and unconvincing. And the characters seem to me to be medi- 
zval only as to dress and surroundings—otherwise distinctly modern. A. 
C. McClurg and Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Volume VII of the valuable series on ‘‘ Historic Highways of MONUMENTS 


America’”’ deals with Portage Paths—‘‘the Keys of the Contin- WORTH 
. 7 SETTING 


ent.’’ It includes a comparative chart of the more significant 
portages, and is quite up to the standard established by preceding volumes. 
Mr. Hulbert closes this volume with a strong and entirely sane plea for 
spending a little time and money in the precise identification and the mark- 
ing by permanent monuments of these portage routes and other points of 
historic interest. He urges especially the necessity of immediate action, 
on the ground that “‘each year lessens the probability of accuracy, takes 
from the neighborhood one and another of the aged men who would be 
of assistance, changes more and more the face of the landscape—in short, 
tends to rob all future students of something of real value that we might 
confer upon them.”’ This is well and rightly said, and is commended to 
the attention not only of historical societies but of individuals who desire 
to render lasting service at slight cost. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Birds in Their Relation to Manis offered asa Manual of Eco- BIRDS 


nomic Ornithology for the United States and Canada. Putting AS A 
FARM ASSET. 


‘** sentiment ’’ into the background it considers bird-life mainly asa 
natural resource of the farmer, and presents the evidence in regard to each 
of the more familiar species as to whether the balance of its account shows 
on the side of profit or loss. This is to be decided by investigating the 
bill of fare of each species and determining whether the injury done di- 
rectly to grain and fruit is enough to offset the indirect benefit from the 
destruction of injurious forms of animal and vegetable life. There has 
been much argument on this point—-mostly based on guess-work. The 
evidence mainly relied on by these authors (Clarence M. Weed, of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture, and Ned Dearborn, of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum) has been the actual contents of birds’ stomachs. The ver- 
dict in most cases is in favor of our “little friends of the air.’’ It should 
be noted that the range of the observations does not extend to the Pacific 
coast, and that some of the conclusions would necessarily be modified in re- 
lation to a section where fruit-raising is the major industry. The book is 
handsomely and fully illustrated, includes a valuable bibliography, and is 
to be commended to anyone interested in the subject. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. $2.50 wet?. 


A little book of genuine importance is the History of San Ber- A LITTLE 
nardino Valley, by Rev. Juan Caballeria. I have not such inti- REAL 


mate knowledge of the field covered as to enable me to check its 

facts. But the book contains such internal evidence of careful and patient 
research, of temperate and unprejudiced judgment and of the scholarly 
habit of thought, as to leave no room for doubt as to its accuracy. Among 
the most interesting chapters are those devoted to the social, religious and 
domestic customs of the Indians and of the Mexican pioneers. With the 
period after the occupation of the Americans, Father Caballeria does not 
attempt to deal. 


ee 
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I select for quotation a passage which shows conspicuously the genuine 
historical temper of this Catholic priest : 

“It is sufficient to say that the Mormons who first came to San Bernardino Valley were 
ideal colonists. They were farmers, mechanics and artizans of the various crafts. So far ‘ 
as material advantages went, there was perfect equality. There was no wealth and no 
poverty among them. ... As a community they were honest, industrious, law-abiding, 
peaceful citizens, and under their thrifty management the beautiful valley blossomed into 
marvelous productiveness. The church laws were sufficient to regulate all public matters 
until state laws were established. All minor dissensions among themselves were carried 
into the church council and there submitted to arbitration. There was no appeal to other 
tribunal. Their moral conduct was beyond reproach. Idleness, drunkenness, gambling 
and vice were unknown among them until a later day when another class of people came to 
mingle with them. 

It is to be hoped that Father Caballeria will extend his studies over a 
wider field, and publish them in a form to get a more extended circulation. 


FROM Whether the “‘ poetry”’ or the pictures, in the Book of Nature. 
FLEA TO by Johnny Jones, with spelling by his mother, are funnier, is im- 
.aaerem. material; there is fun enough in either of them. It is to weep 
that this eager young scientist should so early have bumped up against the 
tragical green peach. The truly scientific spirit which was so prematurely 
nipped in the bud may be tasted in all its ripeness in profound and search- 
ing observations like the following : 
The things I hate the most of all 
To have around are fleas, 
They jump and crawl all over you, 
And bite you where they please. 
The range of these observations is no less striking than their penetra- 
tion, extending as they do from the jelly-fish to the peacock. Paul Elder 
& Co.,San Francisco. 25 cents nef. 


OPALS Jacob Keith Tuley’s Philosophy of Charms is interesting and sug- 
AND gestive ; but — like most other ‘‘ philosophies ’’— it will convince 
SCCUR TINS. only those who were already convinced. ‘The author finds that 
History is ‘‘full of proofs that such occult powerhas been possessed by 
jewels and other charms, and that it has been conveyed and exerted upon 
those who kept them, when they knew nothing about their previous his- 

tory or associations.”’ It isn’t. There is plenty of evidence that this was 
generally believed, but that is quite a different thing from proof that it 

was true. He also thinks that he has “‘ clearly shown the scientific possi- 
bility of a charm receiving, retaining and giving off perpetually a definite 

rate of vibrations corresponding to that of the first wearer or ‘ magnetizer.’ ”’ 

He has not even “‘ shown’”’ that different wearers possess differing ‘‘rates | 

of vibrations,’’ or for that matter any rates of vibrationsatall. He merely 
asserts it. The Reasoner Publishing Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 25 cents. 


“ 





ALIQUID The leading article in the current number of 7he J/nternational 
FEMININUM Studio—that thoroughly beautiful and artistic ‘‘ Monthly Mag- 
ARTIS. azine of Fine and Applied Art’’—deals with Ignacio Zuloaga, 
who, at thirty-three, is accredited as legitimate successor of the Spanish 
masters of other generations. It is illustrated with many examples of 
his powerful work. Each issue of this magazine is a delight unto the 
eye of even an Outer Barbarian, who, by the way, gets an added delight 
from the discovery, on an advertising page, that the /n/ernational Studio, 
established in March, 1897, is still “‘approaching its stavth year.’’ Ap- 
proaching it backwards, perhaps? Or is this but an added proof of the 
Something Feminine in Art, cropping out with delicious unexpectedness ? 

John Lane, New York. $3.50 per year. 
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Practical Journalism lives fully up to its sub-title, ‘a Complete WHAT A 
Manual of the Best Newspaper Methods.”” Its author, Edwin L. REPORTER 


Shuman, writes from twenty years personal intimacy with all — 
branches of newspaper work, and no page of the book is either dull or ill- 
informed. Mr. Shuman names as the qualities most needed for success in 
journalism, ‘‘an alert mind, an intuitive judgment of news values, honesty, 
L tact, industry, patience, resourcefulness, and a liberal knowledge of the 


world and of human nature.’’ And he advises intending reporters to culti- 
vate a style, swift, vivid, graceful, picturesque, dignified, clear and brief. 
It will be generally agreed that this combination of qualities might at- 
tract attention, even in a newspaper office. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.25 net. 


It is natural enough to look with suspicion on an attempt to INCLUDING 
revise and improve such time-proved tales as Jack and the Bean- A HARDENED 
Stalk and Little Red Ridinghood, particularly when the purpose SST SUee 
is declared to eliminate ‘‘all coarseness, cruelty, and everything that 
might frighten children.’”’ A good many generations of children have 
fattened on these tales. Nevertheless, W. W. Denslow has clearly ‘* made 
good.’’ There are a dozen of the books, and both the editing and the 
illustrations are delicious. The youngster who doesn’t get one of them 
when gift-season next comes will have fair cause for complaint. G. W. 
Dillingham Co., New York. 25 cents each ; mounted on linen, indestruct- 
ible, 50 cents. 


This magazine recently gave some account of the production of “‘ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,’’ by the English club of Stanford Univer- 
sity. The ‘‘ book of the play’? has now been published under the title, 
On Seeing an Elizabethan Play. Besides appropriate comment on ithe 
theatre, the play, and the music, this includes both words and music of 
seven songs and the chapter, How a Gallant should behave himself in a 
Play-house, from The Gull’s Horn-Booke, printed at London, 1609. The 
frontispiece is an excellent reproduction of an old portrait of Francis 
Beaumont. This book is creditable both to the committee which prepared 
it and to the publishers. Paul Elder and Morgan Shepard, San Francisco. 


Strong, wide-visioned, tolerant and hopeful, Lyman Abbott is soundly 
qualified as bearer of the larger messages. Zhe Other Room is a brief but 
uplifting statement of his thought concerning what lies beyond the one 
Inevitable Door. To Dr. Abbott, death is a glad awakening, an emancipa- 
| tion, a graduation, an entering upon a larger life of diviner service. Im- 
mortality is not a thing to be hoped for hereafter, but to be grasped now, 
and to be practiced here before we pass through the Door. To my mind 
the most tonic sentence in the whole book is ‘‘ Who would not rather have 
a right to immortality [even though failing to attain it] than to be im- 
mortal without a right to be?’’ That rings like a trumpet-call. The Out- 
look Co., New York. $1 mei. 


In Frances Charles’s first novel, Jn The Country God Forgot, Arizona 
Was very much more than the place where things happened to happen 
—it was of the vital essence of the story. In 7he Stege of Youth, San 
Francisco is only a stage-set. The ‘local color’’ which has been added 
with some pains, might as well have been that of New York or London for 
all that it has todo with character or action. However, the story is far 
from being commonplace. Incident is of less consequence than emotion 
and reflection—iudeed ‘‘a study in temperament ’’ would be a fairly satis- 
factory class-label. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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The ten short stories gleaned from the magazines and published under 
the title of A Deal in Wheat, will add nothing to Frank Norris’s reputa- 
tion. They are all readable—and all clearly ‘“‘ pot-boilers.’’ Perhaps 
their most interesting feature—certainly the most instructive—is the evi- 
dence of how much the author of Zhe Pit didn’t know about the Chicago 
Board of Trade when he wrote the title-story of this book. ‘‘Ignorant’”’ 
isn’t the right word to describe it; it is actually innocent. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company announces an extension of the plan of 
its important series on Zhe Philippine Islands. ‘The original intention 
was to include only ‘‘sources’’ prior to the nineteenth century. In re- 
sponse to numerous and urgent requests, it has been decided to cover the 
entire period of Spanish rule—that is, to bring the work down to 1898, 
This will not involve an increase in the number of volumes originally an- 
nounced. Historical students will welcome this broadening of the scope 
of the work. 


The Passenger Department of the Santa Fé Railroad issues an interest- 
ing and thoroughly reliable handbook on the /udians of the Southwest. 
Dr. George A. Dorsey, Curator of Anthropology of the Field Columbian 
Museum, is author, and his name is sufficient voucher for its accuracy. 
The customs and ceremonies of the Moquis are treated more fully than 
those of any other tribe, occupying more than a quarter of the book. The 
illustrations are numerous and well-selected. 50 cents. 


An improvident but fascinating young gentleman of the F. F. V.’s, who 
marries a lady veiled and unknown to him at the request of his wealthy 
uncle, and a beautiful and talented young woman who consents to the mar- 
riage as a preliminary step towards becoming a great actress, are the cen- 
tral characters in Henry B. Boone’s 7he Career Triumphant. ‘The story is 
of how they came to do it and what came of it. It is skilfully told, and of 
no particular consequence. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Nancy Huston Banks wrote a good story in Oldfield; she has written a 
better one, and a larger, in Round Anvil Rock. She has chosen the same 
field in Western Kentucky, but has gone back almost half a century, to the 
more plastic days of its youth. The atmosphere is convincing, the char- 
acter-drawing varied and effective, the historic fact is not wrested out of 
proportion, and the story is a holding one. It ranks well up among the 
novels of the year. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Bears I Have Met is an entertaining lot of California bear stories told 
by Allen Kelly in fashion to whet the appetite for more of the same sort. 
Illustrations by Ernest Thompson Seton, Will Chapin, Walt McDougall, 
Homer Davenport and others add distinctly to the joyous flavor. Drexel 
Biddle, Philadelphia. 


The latest addition to the ‘‘Series of Historic Lives’’ is by John R. 
Spears. It is, on the whole, satisfactory, though lacking something of 
the fire and vividness which might be particularly appropriate in a treat- 
ment of ‘‘Mad Anthony.”’ D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1 we/; post- 
age, 10 cents. 


Castle Omeragh is a tale of love and battle in Ireland at the time when 
Cromwell’s iron hand was closing irresistibly upon it. F. Frankfort Moore 
tells the story effectively, flavoring it with Irish wit, Celtic mysticism and 
the alluring twinkle of Finola O’Neill’s pretty ankles. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


A convenient little handbook on the Santa Barbara Mission has been 
prepared by John J. Bodkin. Special care has been taken to make it his- 
torically accurate. The Tidings Co., Los Angeles. 25 cents. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


AFTER PRIVATE ENTERPRISE—WHAT? 


T is a wonderful time in which we are living. As a rule, 
the process by which great changes are brought about is not 
visible to the naked eye. Generally some startling event, 

like a war or a panic, is required to awaken us to the fact that 
something very extraordinary has occurred. The social thunder- 
bolt falls unexpectedly from a clear sky. But today we are 
moving so rapidly, and by such enormous strides, in the making 
of far-reaching changes that everybody discusses the phenomena 
at the breakfast table, on the street corner, or in the cars, just 
as they do the weather. Every newspaper and magazine is 
full of it. The ministers of the gospel can scarcely preach a 
sermon without referring to it. The signs of the time are un- 
mistakable, for they are writ large wherever we turn our eyes. 


Private ownership, in the sense of small individual 






THE PASSING 


enterprises which compete with each other, is hurrying OF THE 


toitsend. Already it has disappeared from the larger 
spheres of life. It is no longer found among the great manufac- 
turing andtransportation interests. It has been largely eliminated 
from the ranks of skilled labor. In mercantile lines, especially 
in the smaller cities and towns, it still persists, but is closely 
pressed by the department stores of the big merchants. Organ- 
ization is the word of the hour, and organization is constantly 
developed on a larger scale. The instinct behind it allis pred- 
atory only in part. There is much of the defensive in it, and 
something of the genuinely progressive—the reaching out after 
a higher standard of living. And it is as irresistible as the 
movements of the planets. Man did not make it and man cannot 
stop it. It is the outworking of the great Law of Unfoldment 
and belongs to the evolutionary character of the world in which 
we live. One of the most interesting and suggestive of recent 
developments is that described by Ray Stannard Baker in Sep- 
tember M/cClure’s. 


In an article entitled, ‘‘ How Capital and Labor Hunt 


OLD WAY. 


REMARKABLE 


Together in Chicago,” he shows the remarkable outcome CHICAGO 
INSTANCE. 


of competition among the coal dealers and of strikes on 
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the part of the teamsters. They did the wisest thing in the world 
—from their standpoint. It is so simple, as Mr. Baker says, 
that only areal genius could have thought of it. They stopped 
fighting each other, and went to fighting the unorganized con- 
suming public. The first step was to form a perfect union 
among the employers and a perfect union among the men. The 
next. step, to raise the price of coal and divide the increase be- 
tween both sides to the compact—larger profits for the owners, 
higher wages for the workers. The public paid the bill. In 
order to make sure that the public shall continue to do so, the 
owners agree to hire only members of the union; the men agree 
to work for none except members of the Employers’ Association. 
Is it not extremely likely that this system, carried out upon a 
vast scale, will be the result of the present widespread troubles 
between capital and labor? If so, what will the public do? 
They cannot reach the problem by any ordinary laws. It is 
conceded that the dealers have a right to fix the price at which 
they will sell their coal, and that the laborers have an equal 
right to say what they will accept as wages. At least, the two 
propositions must stand or fall together. There is no monopoly 
in restraint of trade in the popular sense of the term, because 
the associated dealers by no means control all the coal, nor do 
the associated laborers represent all the labor. Both sides have 
simply perfected an organization which is superior to individual 
enterprise, and those two organizations have agreed to work 
together. It is a striking example of the modern tendency. 
And it is safe to predict that only a modern remedy will avail to 
cure the evils temporarily resulting from its operation. 


teen In the Far West, our problems are different from those 
SOLUTION which the people are facing in Chicago and throughout 
OF PROBLEM. the older and more populous sections of the United 
States. Out here, we are preéminently a new country—a 
mining, pastoral and agricultural country. In the larger cities, 

like San Francisco, Los Angeles and Denver, and in some of the 
bigger mining camps, the labor-and-capital question is asurgent 

as it is anywhere, but that is not the aspect of the new condi- 

tions which comes nearest home to the majority of our people. 

The overshadowing question with us in this formative period of 

our economic life is the question of dealing with our natural 
resources—land, water, forests, pastures and mines. And of 
these, all except the last named call loudly for action. There 

are other things which are becoming yearly more pressing. 

The consumer finds the cost of living constantly increasing. 

The producer more and more cravés a better system of market- 

ing. And the matter of cheap and rapid transportation is a 
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looming problem. Unquestionably, the way out of all our 
troubles and perils will be found in a higher degree of coépera- 
tion. This, indeed, must be carried to very great lengths and, 
in time, to an extraordinary stage of perfection. After private 
ownership, mutual ownership! After destructive competition, 
constructive organization and association! After combination 
of the few for the exploitation of the many, combination of the 
many for the benefit of all! This is plain enough to every 
man who thinks. But in its details it does not mean the same 
thing to everybody. Tosome, it means the speedy triumph of 
Socialism—‘* Socialism in 1908,” as its enthusiastic advocates pro- 
claim. ‘To others, it means the gradual extension of the princi- 
ple of public ownership of public utilities, supplemented by the 
gradual growth of coéperative organizations among consumers 
and producers. But to all it means the steady uplift of civiliza- 
tion to higher planes and a juster distribution of the good 
things of life. In another article, some account is given of the 
quiet but really remarkable progress which codéperation is 
making in California, in these days of our boasted prosperity. 
But in this paper I want to direct attention again to the prog- 
ress in irrigation which seems clearly foreshadowed as the 
result of the imperious modern tendency underlying the whole 
trend of events. 


An economic struggle, like the conflict of contending 


THE PRIVATE 


armies, is always fought in detail. Back of it all there OWNER 


may be a common impulse, and the whole line may move 

forward toa commonend. But leaders and followers deal with 
different problems in different places. No single man or com- 
munity fights the whole battle. The navy is pursuing the foe 
at sea, the army is besieging his cities with some of its brigades, 
and invading his more vulnerable territory with others. So 
New England must work out its factory problem, Chicago must 
deal with its coal question, and we of the Far West must solve 
the enigma of irrigation on the big scale in which it now comes 
tous. Last month, I pointed out the failure of private enter- 
prise in dealing with the water supply. In that case, it is plain 
enough, that after private ownership public ownership is to 
come. Happily, it has already come. As these words are writ- 
ten, surveying parties directed by a central head at Washington 
are working all over the arid region in taking the preliminary 
steps which will lead to a great public system of reservoirs and 
canals. The private individual who desires to compete with 
Uncle Sam in this field is at perfect liberty to doso. If he is 
willing to loan his capital for a smaller return than no interest 
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whatever, and to furnish water at a less price than actual cost, 
then he is the man for whom the enthusiastic settler and home- 
builder is looking. And in that case, he may reasonably hope 
to run Uncle Sam out of business. Otherwise, the aforesaid 
individual may scarcely hope to find an opening in this twen- 
tieth-century West of ours when the new policy gets fairly 
started. To put it bluntly, he is already obsolete and destined 
soon to become extinct. 


ee But this situation lays a very heavy obligation on the 
NEW people. Having put their hand to the plow, they cannot 
OBLIGATION. turn back. They have decreed that private ownership 
shall go. Now, they must substitute public ownership for it in 
good faith. And they must do so upona very great scale. The 
present national irrigation policy is merely experimental. We 
have a few millions obtained from land sales—nothing but the 
crumbs from the rich man’s table. With this we can make a 

few samples of irrigated homesteads, even of irrigated valleys. 

We can go into places, like the Salt River district of Arizona, 

and build the storage reservoir of which private enterprise 
vainly dreamed for a generation. We can develop and harness 

the water-power which has been a sleeping potentiality for ages. 

And thus we can demonstrate the beneficent possibilities of the 

new policy, with all it means in the way of cheap and abundant 
water and power and the subdivision of the land into many 
little farms. But all this is only asample. We must have big 
capital to meet the big needs of these big times. We must 
spend as much in building homes as we cheerfully spend in 
building navies—as much in organizing the armies of peace as 

we spend in maintaining the armies of war—as much in avert- 

ing the menace of foes at home (the foes of want, of land- 
hunger, of craving for economic independence) as we would 
spend in repelling the invasion of foreign foes. This is a 
matter to be settled at Washington, but it must be fought out { 
before the people of the United States. California and the 
West should stand absolutely united when the time comes to ask 

for appropriations to carry national irrigation to the full length. 


on Can California depend on national aid alone in realiz- 
NATIONAL ing a great system of public works ? I do not think so. 
COOPERATION. ‘The more sparsely-settled States, like Wyoming, Idaho 
and Nevada, where land suitable for settlement is so largely 

public domain, may perhaps safely depend on national aid. But 
California is in a different situation. A very large proportion 

of the land to be irrigated is in private ownership. This is the 

case in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, in the Coast 

Region, and ina part of the South. It is perfectly reasonable 
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that the State should join hands with the Nation in the work 
which is to be done. Just as the streams are now being meas- 
ured, the reservoir sites explored, and the forestry question in- 
vestigated by means of joint appropriations at Sacramento and 
at Washington, so State and Federal Governments should co- 
operate in storing the floods which are to be chiefly useful in 
improving lands now held in private ownership. Every dollar 
of the money can be repaid, in accordance with the present 
National Irrigation Law. National engineers can do the work 
of investigation and construction. The property, when paid 
for, can be turned over to the landowners and administered by 
them in accordance with the good old American fashion of local 
autonomy, to whatever extent may be compatible with the 
general welfare. Such plans are simple enough and distinctly 
in line with the trend of events. After private ownership of 
water and works, public ownership through the codperation of 
State and Federal Government ! 

The adaptability of the American people to new public onet-on wen 
policies is one of the most remarkable features of our FOR THE 
national character—and one of the most encouraging aes 
and inspiring. It often happens that the visionaries of yester- 
day are the sane leaders of public thought today. Ten years 
ago the man who talked of public ownership was not merely a 
radical, but practically an intellectual outcast, regarded by 
many asa disturber of the peace. Even three years ago the 
idea, while tolerated, was thought entirely remote as a practical 
thing. But we are moving forward—yes, /orward/—with tre- 
mendous strides. The time is ripe for the actual measure of 
legislation which shall aim at the creation of several important 
works in the manner indicated, at least as an experimental 
policy. It is the next step in the building of California. 

Wo. E. SmyTuHeE. 


' COOPERATION AMONG CONSUMERS. 


OOPERATION among producers is an old story in Cali- 
@ fornia and one that is lengthening and strengthening 
with the passing years. But codperation among con- 
sumers is more recent and less generally appreciated. In its 
early stages it was attended by many failures and disappoint- 
ments, and yet it persisted. The sessions of the Pacific Coast 
Coéperative Union, annually held at Oakland, find the move- 
ment a little stronger each year. There are now fifty-two local 
stores scattered throughout the State, with a wholesale house 
in San Francisco at their head. The magic word which proved 
the inspiration and the turning point in the campaign for co- 
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operation was ‘“‘ Rochdale”—the name of the English town 
where the famous weavers inaugurated their epoch-making ex- 
periment over sixty years ago and developed the simple princi- 
ples upon which the vast fabric of coédperative industry in that 
country now rests. 

THE CALIFORNIA PIONEERS. 

The time has now come when people are beginning to ask, 
How did the Rochdale movement in California begin? Who 
started it, and what was the outcome of the original effort ? 

It began seven years ago, at a small village in the San Joa- 
quin Valley, and the start was even humbler than that of the 
English weavers. The name of the village is Dos Palos. The 
original capital consisted of $10 incash and $14 in produce. At 
first, the store was opened only one night in each week, and 
frequently the entire stock was sold on each occasion. Business 
and membership rapidly increased. More capital was paid in 
and the store opened for business twice a week, then three 
times, then every day. At the end of six months, an inventory 
showed: Fixtures and building, $100; merchandise and cash on 
hand, $559; total, $659. At the end of another six months, 
the capital had grown considerably, and a dividend of $160 was 
divided among the stockholders. At the end of thirty months, 
the cash on hand amounted to $1,061; merchandise, $3,756; fix- 
tures and building, $557.22; bills receivable, $1,005.60; total, 
$6,379.82. The date of this report was January 2, 1899. At 
this time a new building was constructed, forty by sixty feet, 
with a hall above. At the end of that year the capital 
amounted to $12,930.25. 

The enterprise was then well established, and has continued 
to expand ever since. The capital on the first of last January 
was $20,000, and the gain in business larger in proportion than 
the increase in capital. 

Having learned the secret of codperation, the Dos Palos set- 
tlers began to extend it in other directions. In 1902, they added 
a furniture and undertaking department to their store, and 
opened a lumber and fuel yard. During the present year, they 
have started a creamery which handles the product of several 
hundred cows. They have now determined upon a cold-storage 
plant and an ice-factory, and are also considering plans for a 
steam laundry. 

Such things must either die quickly or extend in all directions. 
They simply cannot stand still. It is contrary to the laws of 
the universe. And at Dos Palos they appear to have taken firm 
root and to be likely to extend until all the public-spirited mem- 
bers of the community have come together in an institution 
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through which they will not only buy all they consume, but sell 
all they produce. Not the least interesting side of such things 
is the social life growing out of them. It is a business partner- 
ship which flowers in brotherhood. Is it not delightful to con- 
template what California will be when the Dos Palos example 
shall have been followed generally and carried to its logical 
conclusion by a multitude of communities ? 
THE LOS ANGELES COOPERATORS. 

An example of another kind is the institution known as the 
Los Angeles Coéperators. This was strong to begin with, but 
gets stronger all the time. Itstarted with a considerable capital, 
as was to be expected in a community as large as Los Angeles. 
It does a monthly business of about $8,000, which is constantly 
increasing. In addition to the large parent-store, it now has 
two good-sized branches in different parts of the city. 

This company has developed a plan which makes it in effect a 
mammoth department store. In addition to its large grocery 
business, conducted in its own stores, it has arrangements with 
dealers in every line, from the haberdasher to the agricultural 
implement man. By throwing the trade of its 1,500 members 
to the “‘associated stores,” it obtains discounts ranging from five 
to fifteen per cent. on all they buy. This goes to swell the 
profits of the codperative stockholders. It is more than likely 
that in the end they will have a big department store of their 
own, under their own roof, with branches in many different 
parts of the city. This would be nothing but the legitimate 
growth which is reasonably to be expected. The possibilities 
in a city as large as Los Angeles are almost unlimited. 

One indispensable condition of success in such ventures is 
good management. The Los Angeles enterprise had this from 
the start. Its Board of Directors includes such strong men as 
A. H. Naftzger, head of the great citrus fruit exchange, Chas. 
H. Toll, cashier of one of the largest banks, E. T. Dunning, a 
leading lawyer, and Dr. John R. Haynes, a noted and wealthy 
practitioner. Under the management of such men, anything 
would succeed—nothing would have a reasonable excuse for 
failure. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

There is every reason to anticipate the rapid and continued 
growth of the coéperative movement in California and through- 
out the West. It is a part of the new spirit of the times and 
of the new and stirring economic history which we are making. 
The cost of living is steadily increasing. The average family 
finds it desirable, if not necessary, to increase the purchasing 
power of its income. The sure way to do this is to combine 
their capital with several score or several hundred of their 
neighbors and so purchase their supplies at wholesale. 

In this connection it may be interesting for the reader to know 
that recent private advices from Ireland tell of a most extraor- 
dinary growth of coéperation there. This fact, taken in con- 
nection with the new land policy, promises a new and different 
Ireland from that which has aroused the sympathies of the 
world for many centuries past. 
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GRAZING PROBLEMS IN THE WESTERN 
STATES.* 
By EARLEY VERNON WILCOX. 

NIMAL industry in the arid and semi-arid regions of the 
OF western States differs fundamentally in its main features 
from the same branch of agriculture in the eastern 
States. The peculiar features of stock-raising in the West are 
almost entirely due to the local conditions of scarcity of water 
and common land. ‘The importance of the grazing lands of the 
western States for the production of cattle, sheep, horses and 
other domesticated animals, has long been recognized, and is 
sufficiently apparent from the large number of these animals 
which are produced on such lands. In the early days of western 
settlement, grazing lands were to be had by every one, free of 
charge and in convenient locations. If, after making a tem- 
porary location in one place, the stock-grower found that he was 
being crowded by other stockmen, or that by overstocking or 
injudicious management of the range the grazing was deterior- 
ating, he had simply to move a few miles to a new location 
where natural, virgin conditions of the range were again to be 
found. In those times, and in fact until very recently, the pro- 
duction of cattle, sheep and horses on the range of the western 
States constituted an exception to the general axiom that we 
cannot obtain something for nothing; for, under the natural 
conditions of the range the grass was produced without any 
effort on the part of the stockmen, was harvested by the stock, 
and no efforts were put forth by the owners except to round up 
the animals and count them at periodical intervals, after which 

a certain percentage of them was shipped to market. 

The unlimited range and absolute freedom which were en- 
joyed under these conditions made possible the development of 
various lines of animal industry on an enormous scale, and the 
profits under normal conditions were correspondingly great. 
The utilization of the public lands for grazing is rapidly reach- 
ing its limit—in fact, in most localities loud and bitter com- 
plaints are constantly heard that the range is already over- 
stocked and that the grass is gradually being destroyed. ‘The 
truthfulness of these charges is apparent even to a casual 
observer, in the majority of the western States. It is, in fact, 
only in certain favored localities, where the natural conditions 
for the production of grass on the range are especially good, 
that the tendency toward a desert condition is not more or less 
conspicuous. 


*This is perhaps as effective a statement as could be made of this side of the question. 
I by no means agree with Mr. Wilcox’s major conclusions, and expect to present a different 
view in an early number.-—-W. E. S. 
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Of the public lands owned by the United States in arid and 
semi-arid regions, 450,000,000 acres may be classified as grazing 
lands. At present there are over 600,000,000 acres which are 
not used for agricultural purposes, but of this total area about 
100,000,000 is already, or should be, set aside as forest reserves, 
while another 50,000,000 acres may be irrigated, either directly 
by means of ditches, or by the construction of suitable reser- 
voirs. The remaining 450,000,000 acres cannot be considered 
agricultural land and will never be suitable for settlement, at 
least until after the conditions of rainfall have become much 
more favorable, or immense sums are expended in the construc- 
tion of reservoirs for storing water. This land is therefore of 
no economic value at present, except for grazing purposes. It is 
too immense in area and of too little value per acre to permit 
any great outlay for the purpose of improving the quality or 
character of the grass. In fact, the experiments which have 
thus far been made indicate that little is to be hoped for in this 
direction, under present conditions, except from limiting the 
number of animals which are allowed to graze upon a given area 
so as to permit the gradual restoration of the range. 

This area is rapidly being rendered useless, even for grazing, 
and the great productive power of the western ranges is there- 
fore being lost to the country. The chief problem in connection 
with this land, in so far as the country as a whole is concerned, 
is how to keep the range as productive as possible and how to 
restore its productivity where it has been destroyed by over- 
grazing. It would seem that a substantial agreement would 
have long since been reached among the representatives of the 
western grazing interests regarding a proposed method of treat- 
ment of the range problem, and that definite plans would have 
been urged upon Congress for enactment into laws. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. It is not possible to make any suggestion 
regarding the treatment, even of a limited area of the grazing 
section, which does not meet with more less acrimonious opposi- 
tion from numerous interested parties. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that thus far no legislation for the purpose of res- 
cuing the western range from destruction has been passed by 
Congress. In fact itis highly improbable that any such legis- 
lation will take place, until the men who are directly concerned 
in the utilization of the ranges come to some agreement among 
themselves which can deserve the respect of the eastern con- 
gressmen. 

Under present conditions no one has any particular claim to 
public range—except such as he can enforce with the Winches- 
ter, or with some other form of personal violence. If, for any 
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reason, one stock-grower has been left in undisputed possession 
of a tract of land for a long time, and should suddenly find him- 
self crowded or threatened by the approach of other stockmen 
laying claim to the use of the free range, the resulting contro- 
versy may be settled in one of several ways, depending upon the 
temperament and individuality of the persons concerned. The 
man who is already located usually pleads this fact as the justi- 
fication for his continuing in possession of the range, while the 
new comer urges that the range is free and open and that his 
rights are as great as those of any other person. If the parties 
to the controversy are both cattlemen or both sheepmen, the 
affair may be adjusted in an amicable manner, but whenever a 
controversy of this sort arises between a sheepman and a cattle- 
man, the result is usually a more or less serious conflict. The 
shooting affrays between cattlemen and sheepmen are of almost 
daily occurrence during the summer months, and these condi- 
tions exist simply for the reason that no one has any legal appeal 
in settling the controversies. 

The unsettled condition due to overstocking the range, and 
the consequent conflicts between different stock owners, removes 
any tendency which stock raisers might naturally exhibit in the 
way of personal interest in the preservation of the range. 
There is only one way in which the men who utilize the western 
ranges for stock-raising can be induced to take a personal inter- 
est in the condition of the range, and that is by some system of 
leasing. As long as a stock-raiser feels that he may at any 
time be crowded out of a location, he will not seek to preserve 
the grass on the range, but will strive to graze it off as closely 
as possible in order that he may getevery advantage of it before 
he is forced to leave. The result is the one which would be ex- 
pected. Everybody’s property is nobody’s property; and, with 
no care and the constant overstocking, hundreds of thousands 
of acres which five or ten years ago were abundantly covered 
with grass to a height of from one foot to eighteen inches are 
now reduced almost to the condition of a desert. If, on the 
other hand, stock-growers are given a lease for a tract of land 
sufficient for their purposes and extending over a series of years 
not less than five, with the possibility of renewal, they will 
naturally seek to preserve this range so that it will give the 
greatest possible yield of grass for the series of years, and will 
not attempt to graze all of the grass off in the expectation of 
being crowded off the range during the next year. Sheepmen 
and cattlemen have frequently been heard to remark that there 
is no object in attempting to spare the range when they are not 
certain that they can stay in a given location for more than one 
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year. They assert, therefore, that they must, in their own in- 
terest, take every possible advantage while they have possession. 
In one instance, where a large sheep-owner was attempting to 
drive cattle out of the country by grazing the grass so short 
that cattle could not live on it, it was suggested to him that he 
would soon spoil the range even for sheep-grazing. His reply 
was frank and truly representative of the feeling of a large 
proportion of the sheepmen and cattlemen who are using the 
public range: “‘I understand very well that I shall make a 
desert of the range inside of two or three years and will not be 
able to continue any longer in the sheep business. By that 
time, however, I shall have made enough money to retire from 
business, and those who come after me may take what they find 
left.” If there were anything left, after the treatment which 
is accorded the range by the average sheepman or cattleman, 
the case would not be so urgent; but, as grazing is at present 
managed, there is absolutely nothing left to eat when the stock- 
man decides to abandon a given portion of the range. 

Aside from the income which may be derived by the Govern- 
ment from leasing public lands, we should consider the greatly 
increased productive capacity of the public ranges, under any 
system of rational management. At present there is literally 
no system of management ; the affair is left to work out itself, 
with the usual results. Every suggestion of leasing public land, 
however, is met with more or less vigorous objections from 
several quarters. On the one hand we hear from the western 
stock-growers that they could not make a living under present 
conditions if they were forced to pay even one cent per acre as 
rental for the public range. This statement may be dismissed 
without any serious argument. Men who have for a long period 
made use of the public range, free of charge, sometimes seem to 
think that if the returns from their business are not pure profit, 
they cannot endure the conditions. The idea of getting some- 
thing for nothing is manifest in these arguments. It is possible 
to pay a reasonable rent for public range, and make even 
greater profit than under the present conditions, with no rent to 
pay, but with all other associated adverse conditions to contend 
with. Another objection which we see exploited to its full ex- 
tent on every hand is the contention that any leasing system 
necessarily gives the large owner the advantage over the small 
owner. It is of course recognized that a stock raiser with 
large capital could afford to, and naturally would, lease much 
larger tracts of territory than a new-comer, without means, who 
is starting into business with a few hundred sheep or a few head 
of cattle. It would be absurd to suppose that public range would 
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be divided up equally among individuals, under a leasing 
system. There is no evidence, however, that the home- 
steader would be at a disadvantage with the large cattle 
or sheep-owner under a leasing system of the public lands. 
Land which is suitable for settlement for agricultural pur- 
poses must be held open according to law, and is not sub- 
ject to lease as grazing land. By giving preference, in 
granting the leases, to men who are actual homesteaders in 
the region, so that the leased land will abut upon their homestead 
land, the possibility of the small owner being prevented from 
obtaining grazing land is absolutely excluded. The thing 
which is most needed by the majority of western States is a 
more rapid increase in their population. The settlement of the 
public lands would certainly take place at a greater rate, if the 
grazing rights, as well as the homestead rights, could be ren- 
dered certain and stable by suitable legislation. Under present 
conditions, a homesteader with a few sheep or cattle, is abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the large sheep or cattle outfits, who may 
run their stock up to the homestead fence, and in many in- 
stances deliberately herd their sheep in enclosed fields, so as to 
destroy the crops of the homesteader and make farming so un- 
profitable and disagreeable for him that he will leave the 
country. Such high-handed procedures on the part of large 
owners of cattleand sheep are by no means rare; they may be seen 
during almost any growing season by traveling through the 
grazing country. A person with very limited means is neces- 
sarily at a disadvantage as compared with those of affluence ; 
but it is not apparent how the passage of a leasing law for 
public lands could put the small owner at a greater disadvatage 
than at present. Wherever leasing of public lands has been 
adopted, it has been found to operate favorably upon the preser- 
vation or restoration of the range. Numerous instances might 
be cited to illustrate this fact. The well known grazing laws 
of Australia and Texas may be mentioned in this connection. 
No one species of animal is responsible for the destruction of 
the range, but the desert conditions of tracts which were pre- 
viously natural meadows are to be ascribed entirely to the present 
open condition of the range and to consequent lack of interest 
in its preservation. 

If areasonable amount were charged per acre for leasing public 
lands, and the lease made to extend over a considerable period 
of years, each man would take an interest in his leasehold, and 
would see to it that the range remained in a productive condi- 
tion from year to year. He would not overstock the range, 
would divide his leasehold up into winter and summer range, 
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and would not graze any given area for two or three seasons of 
the same year. ‘The grass would then be enabled to form seeds, 
and the sod would be maintained without deterioration. In 
fact, where grazing either by sheep or cattle is properly regu- 
lated, the condition of the sod upon the range may be main- 
tained, or even improved, by careful management of stock. 

The establishment of any leasing system would put an end to 
the tramp sheep business, which is at present the greatest curse 
of a number of the western States. Numberless sheepmen 
travel from State to State, passing the winter in the southern 
States, and the summer in the northern States of the Rocky 
Mountains, driving their sheep with them wherever they go. 
Many of these men own no real estate whatever, but simply live 
in a sheep wagon along with their sheep. They have no regard 
for the condition of the range, none for the cultivated crops of 
homesteaders along the course of their travels. Their only 
object is to get as much grass as possible without having to pay 
forit. ‘Their roaming life makes it also possible that they may 
escape the assessor. ‘These men claim that they have a perfect 
right to graze off all of the grass up to the homestead fence of 
settlers who have lived for years in a given locality and have 
been instrumental in developing the country. Legally, they 
have this right, under present conditions, and the homesteaders 
are guilty of violating the law if they attempt to drive tramp 
sheepmen away in order to protect their own homesteads. ‘The 
tramp sheep business would be rendered absolutely impossible 
by any system of leasing, and all cattlemen and sheepmen, who 
have the interest of the community in which they live at heart, 
would rejoice. 

It will require careful thought to devise a good leasing system 
for the range, but it would seem asif the necessity for some 
system were sufficiently apparent. It is impossible to under- 
stand how the stock raisers, who are directly concerned in the 
preservation of the range, can disagree any longer as to the de- 
sirability of some action looking towards this result. When 
the stockmen unite on the fundamental proposition that a 
leasing system is required, the details of the system can be 
worked out in a satisfactory manner, and the millions of acres 
of fine grazing land, which are still in rather good condition, 
may be prevented from being added to the rapidly increasing 
desert of the arid and semi-arid regions. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
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STAND BY GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


HE recent visit to California of Professor Gifford Pinchot, 
of Chief Forester of the United States, has given many of 
our people their first glimmer of intelligence in regard to 
what a true forestry policy means. It is plain to the most 
casual observer that any attempt to alter existing conditions 
will be resisted by interested parties. Conditions are never so 
bad that somebody is not satisfied with them. This somebody 
wants to be let alone. 

The first interest to be educated, converted, or overcome, is 
the one already engagedin lumbering. In the end, this interest 
will not oppose the Pinchot policy, which is also the Roosevelt 
policy, and is fast becoming the American policy. Ina recent 
address Mr. Pinchot significantly remarked : 





I am not a preserver of trees. I am a cutter-down of trees. It is the 
essence of forestry to have trees harvested when they are ripe and followed 
by successive crops. The human race is not destroyed because the indi- 
vidual dies. Every individual must die, but the race will live. So every 
tree must die, but the forest will be extended and multiplied. It by no 
means follows that the face of the land shall be denuded, so that the char- 
acter of the watershed shall be altered, with resulting injury to streams 
and to agricultural lands dependent upon them. 


Is it possible to make our lumbering interests understand this 
philosophy which looks far forward into coming centuries ? 
Undoubtedly it is, for the idea has already been accepted by the 
lumber companies in the East and South, many of which are 
now carrying on their work under the supervision of Mr. Pin- 
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chot’s men. Doubtless the same result will be had in Califor- 
nia. It is purely a matter of education. Even the spirit of 
greed will fight for the new method, because the preservation of 
the productive capacity of forest areas means future dividends 
for the owners. 

The next hostile interest to be confronted is the grazing in- 
dustry. Cattle and sheep men have long enjoyed the use of 
the public lands. Some portions of the forest furnish ex- 
cellent summer pasturage. Those who now reap profits from 
its use want to be let alone. Here again there is some misun- 
derstanding. Cattle are permitted in the forest reserves under 
proper regulations. Permits are issued, and a reasonable 
amount of stock allowed to graze at proper times and places. 
True, the unrestricted use of the public property is stopped. It 
is recognized that there is a higher interest than that of the 
cattleman and his herd. But those most familiar with the sub- 
ject emphatically declare that the grazing industry gains more 
than it loses through supervision and regulation. It gets better 
feed, and this feed is preserved rather than destroyed. With 
the sheep man, however, the case is different. No friend of the 
forest, and but few friends of the public range, favor the pas- 
turing of sheep in the present way. It is too costly; too de- 
structive. Sheep must be raised by a different method than 
that which now prevails, or there will be neither pasture nor 
forest-cover in a few years more. 

But there is a greater obstacle in the path of progress than 
either the lumber or grazing interests, even assuming that these 
might not be converted. ‘This obstacle is public indifference. 
That is to say, the very people who are most vitally concerned 
in good forestry are the least willing to exert their influence in 
its behalf. This is partly because they do not care, partly be- 
cause they do not understand. For instance, what is the rela- 
tion between a city like San Diego, and a great area of mount- 
tain and foothill watershed, much of which bears neither trees 
nor chaparral? Why should such a watershed be included ina 
forest reserve and rigorously protected by the administration ? 

The growth of business and population, and San Diego de- 
pends, to a large extent, upon the expansion of irrigated home- 
steads on the western slope of the mountains. This may only 
be realized through the construction of storage reservoirs. 
**Will you have those reservoirs filled with water, or with sand 
and silt?” asks Mr. Pinchot. And he explains that if the res- 
ervoirs are to contain water, erosion must be prevented and the 
surface of the ground preserved. He says he has seen 
hundreds of such reservoirs in Southern France filled with sand 
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and silt as the direct result of the denudation of surrounding 
watersheds. It is utterly useless to build the reservoirs at all, 
unless the land from which the water comes is protected from 
destructive grazing and lumbering. It will be necessary todo 
much planting, too. The agents of the Forestry Bureau are 
making an exhaustive study of chaparral in Southern California 
at the present time, with a view to learning how useful this 
may become in protecting the ground from erosion. 

It is the whole of California—all its people, present and 
future—who are really interested in the outworking of a great 
forestry policy. Itis the very foundation of things. Can the 
public be organized and aroused? It can be done only by some 
aggressive organization, working systematically to that end. 
Here is a great task for the Constructive League. And it isa 
task in which our women can help immensely. ‘The subject is 
one which appeals peculiarly to them. They should become the 
missionaries of the cause in every community. If there were 
nothing else to be done, this alone would be big enough to 
justify the formation of a Constructive Club in every village, 
town and city of California. 

In the meantime, aside from the comprehensive policy which 
we have been discussing, there are several urgent matters of 
legislation in which Mr. Pinchot appeals for our help, asking 
us to bring our influence directly to bear upon our representa- 
tives in Congress. 

First, the Timber and Stone Act, under which the remaining 
public timber is being rapidly gobbled up by speculators, must 
be repealed. 

Second, the forest work, now divided between the Geological 
Survey, the Land Office and the Forestry Bureau, should be 
segregated in the latter, where it obviously belongs. 

Third, the noble Calaveras Grove of giant sequoias ought to 
be purchased and converted into a public park by the Govern- 
ment. The women of San Francisco are already working to 
this end, and we are assured that victory is in sight if our 
Congressmen can be induced to stand solidly together in favor 
of the project. 

Here is work, and grand work, for the men and women of the 
Constructive League throughout the State. It should inspire 
the organization of many new clubs, and bring those already 
formed into a condition of larger activity. 








